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Omnis Diſtiplioa Memoria conſtat, fruſtraue doce- 
_ ſi quicquid audimus præterfluat. Quintil, 
ib. 11 „ 
Rerum omnium theſaurus Memoria eſt. Cic. 1. de 
Orat . , 
Conſtat Memoriam habere quiddam artificii, & non 
- . omnem à natura proficiſci. uh 
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Books fold by Andrew Bell in Cornhil, and 


J. Darby in Bartholomew-Cloſe. 


3 Anglorum, vel Exercitationes Oratoriæ 
in Rhetoricam Sacram & Communem. Quibus 
adjiciuntur quzdam Regulz ad imbecilles Memorias 
corroborandas. Omnia ad uſum & in gratiam Acade- 
miarum & Scholarum in Anglia compoſita. Autore 
Mario D' Aſfigny, S. T. B. Pret. 15. 6d. 

The Hiſtory of Geneſis, contaiuing the Lives of the 
Holy Parriarchs, explain d with pious and edifying 
Explications, and illuſtrated with near 40 Cuts. Fitted 
for the Uſe of Schools. The Second Edition. Price 1 5. 
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To the Y. 9 of 
both _ ties. 


4 Need not tell you, Gentlemen, * uſe- 
* ful this . is and may be to jou, 
3 whatever Imp 


ent you are to un- [| 

dertate in C — 2 State. As it is 
the moſt deſirable Faculty for inriching | 
your Minds with rare Sciences and Know- | Wt 
ledges, and the gathering from your Stati. 
ons thoſe rich Jewels that will cauſe you . 1 
"4 day to appear the greateſt Ornaments. - | 

of your Age and Nation ; it is alſo the 
moſt excellent Ability for the improving 
of all your natural Perfettions, and procu- 
ring to you a real rl 5 in this Lg, 
and an eternal Felicity in the next. 

Seeing therefore ſo many and apparent 
— es depend upon your Memories, 
and the Improvement of them, pray be 


not wanti 2 your ſelves; neglect not 
this per þe + 
leſs, 


God, ſuffer it not to be idle 

hr it for the Pur- 
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vi An Addreſs to the Youth 


If you have capacious and officious Me- 
mories, able to receive, contain and pre- 
ſerve much, keep them not as empty Blad- 
ders, pufr up with Wind and Fancy, but 
fill chem, while you are at the Fountain, 
with the profitable Rnomledg of God and 
Nature, of ſound Learning, of true Wiſ- 
dom, and of thoſe liberal Arts and Scien- 
ces by which you deſign to be uſeful and do 
good in your Generation. 
Let your Elevation be never ſa great, 
and your Birth never ſa conſiderable, 
Learning, Kyowledg and Wiſdom will 
add a greater Splendor and Glory to your 
Nobility, and procure to you à greater Ve- 
eration from thoſe who are to be ſubject 
to your Commands and Authority. Picus 
Father and Son, Earls of Mirandula, 
tho Men of great Eminency in our late 
days, thought tie Exerciſe of their Me- 


mories in the ſludying of all manner of 


Sciences to be no Dimination to their No- 
bility, but rather a conſiderable Increaſe to 
their native Honor : for one of them pub- 
liſÞ'd at Rome Theſes de omnibus Sci- 
entiis, with a Promiſe to defr ay the Charges 

of thoſe Learned Men, if poor, whg _ 
4 8 gave 


of both Univerſities vii 
have the pleaſare to travel to oppoſe and 
diſpute with him. And if you pleaſe to 
took into Antiquity, how many noble and 
famous Men, how many Kings and Prin- 
ces have purchaſed to themſelves everlaſt- 
ing Renown by the Exerciſe of their Me- 


mories, by their Induſtry, Studies and great 


Learning? Cato the Elder, at the Age 
of 80 Tears, pleaded his own Cauſe when 
accuſed by his Adverſaries of 4 Capital 


Crime; and it was obſerv d, that neither 


his Memory fail d him, nor his Counte- 
nance changed. Themiſtocles, that No- 
ble Athenian, could call all his fellow Ci- 
tizens by their proper Names ; and when 
baniſh'd into Perſia, he learnt in a few 
months the Perſian Tongue, that he might 


be able to ſpeak to X. Darius without an 
Interpreter. And in our late Ages, R. Al- 


phonſus, Averroes, and Avicenna, were 
noted for their Learning as well as their 
Nobility. f — 


Memory is 4 rich and precious Jewel, 


if poliſbd, uſed and improved; but if 
er d to be idle, it is as 4 Pearl of great 


hands of 4 ſothful r ig- 
44 Ta 


Value in the 
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vii An Addreſs to che Youth 


To this parpoſe Eraſmus ſpeaks very 
well: Ad native. Memoriæ vim natura 
felicem accedat intelligentia, cura, ex- 
ercitatio & ordo. Ad memoriam con- 
firmandam non nihil opis pollicentur 


medici: ſed præter ea quæ diximus plu- 
rimum | ua vitæ ſobrietass; 


nam crapula & ebrietas ut ingenium 
hebetant, ita memoriam prorſus obru- 
unt. Officit etiam curarum varietas, & 
turba negotiorum; officit & tumultua- 
ria diverſorum Voluminum lectio. And 
_ «gain be ſaith, Optima memoriæ Ars eſt 
& penitus intelligere, intellecta in or- 
dinem redigere, poſtremo ſubinde re- 
petere quod meminiſſe velis. Certain- 

ſucb — 4 great advantage who are 
gifted with 4 large Memory; but it can 
meld neither them nor others any benefit, 
anleſs they imploy this Gift for the Pur- 
poſes deſign d by God in the Donation. 
And let it be never ſo ſtrong and large by 
Nature, it may be improv'd and increas'd 


by Art, and their Indaſtry, to the com- 


pleating of their Felicity both Tempergl and 


Buy 


But if Natgre ſeems to deny ſome of 
joa this Advantage, and you are not ſo 
ready and perfect as others in the uſe of 
this excellent Ability, you are not there- 
fore to ſlight the leaſt Gifts of God in 
your Creation, but ſtill to endeavor the 
Improvement and Increaſe of them, Let 
Jour Labor and Induſtry ſtrive to ſupply 
the Deficiences of Nature, and poliſh this 
Gift, this precious Jewel, by a continual 
Exerciſe. Demoſthenes, the Prince of 
the Greek Orators, had ſuch natural Im- 
perfections, as made him unfit to ſpeak in 
Pablick ; yet by his reſolute and virtuous, 
Indeavors he attain'd to the higheſt pitch 
of Perfection and Glory in Oratory. Art 
may procure to as divers Excellences which 


Nature ſeems to keep from us; and the 


Divine Bount) grants many times to our 
aſſiduous Labors what was refus d to aur 
Birth at 2 The ſparing Hand of Va- 
ture in beſtowt 

ther provoke our Reſolution to get it by 


ot her means, than cauſe us to ſlacken, or 
diſcourage our Indeavors ; for according to 


the old Greek Proverb, c Sons xa, 
the greater Difficalty in the Attempt, the 
5 5 greater 


ng this Ability ſbould ra- 
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greater will be the Glory and Satisfaction 
in overcoming it: for of all the Per- Q 
feftions of the Mind there is none more 
capable of 4 greater Improvement than 
Memory, and none will reward our La- 
bors with more ſatufattory Retarns than 
this excellent Ability when we can attain 
to any perfection. Pray conſider 2 
you who are like to want the aſe of this 
rare Faculty in the following courſe of your 
Lives, and in the Imployments you deſign 
to ingage your ſelves in, how much it con- 
cerns you now to poliſh and increaſe your 
Memories, and exerciſe them frequently : 
for as 4 Roman Author obſerves, Me. 
moria minuitur niſi exerceas eam. Tho 
the Labor may be great at firſt becauſe of 
your natural Imperfections, the Difficulty 
is to be overcome by Art; and what is 
wanting to you in Nature, the other will 
fapply in Time. Pray weigh and conſider 
gheſe ſeaſonable Verſes applicable to my 


Parpoſe. 


Quiſquis 


of both Univerſities xi 


Quiſquis deſidiam, luxumq; ſequetur 
inertem, 

Dum fugit oppoſitos incauta mente 
la bores, 

Turpis inopſq; ſimul miſerabile tranſi- 
ger ævum, 


The Advantages that the Exerciſe of 
Memory will procure to you are innumera- 
ble; to you, Gentlemen, chiefly, who de- 
ſign to inſtruct the Nation from the Pul- 
pit : for beſides the Honor, Glory, and 
Eſteem you will thereby obtain from your 


Congregations by this way of Delivery; 


beſides the greater Efficacy and Power that 
your Words and Preaching will have on 
the Minds of ,your Auditors; beſides the 
promoting of the Glory of God, and per- 


haps the perſuading of a greater num- 


ber thereby to forſake the broad Road of 


eternal Peraition, I muſt needs tell Jou, 
you will quickly find an unſpeakable Bene. 
| fit ina few Tears; and your great Pains 
at firſt in conquering your natural Weak. 


ueſſes will be fully recompensd with 4 
greater Eaſe, Pleaſure and Delight in the 


publiſhing 


\ 


in time f need. 
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puabliſbing of your Meditations. Toa will 
2 that ths way of Delivery will ſmooth 


and poliſh your Conceptions and Fancy: 
Tou will find it will anty your Tongues, and 
make you more read) to expreſs jour ſelves : 
gou will find your Labors to be teſs ; 


your Preaching more acceptable, your Im- 


provements greater, your Learning more 
ſound, and jour ſelves able on a ſudden to 
anſwer all Gainſayers; for by this means 
the Body of Divinity will become as fa- 
miliar to you as your Pater Noſter, An- 
tiſthenes, the Athenian Philoſopher, 
.when a Friend complain'd he had loſt his 
Book where he had recorded weighty Mat- 
ters, told him that he ought not to have 
truſted things of ſo great Importance to 
Pen, Ink and Paper, but fo his Memory, 
where he ſhould always have found em ready 


rective by the exerciſe of our Memories. 


There is one a of more we ſhall 
0 
How conſiderable it may be to us, andwhat 


Influence it may have to increaſe and in- 


large our eternal Happineſs, we may at 
4 Tfance gueſs: for — the Soul will 
be inabl d to increaſe its Abilities, Facal- 

ties 


Jas SNN 


. 
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. ties and Graces, mhich have 4 natural 
Dependance on this of Memory, and that 
alſo mill be enabled to retain more; 
becauſe there is 4 ſtricf Union and 
Communication of all the Perfections le- 
tween the Soul and the Body, ſo that if 
one of them receives an Inlargement, it 
conveys the ſame Benefit to the other, 
and the other becomes more perfect and 
accompliſhed in that Ability which its 
Partner injoys. The Exerciſe therefore 
of Memory will not only enable the Or- 
nom to perform more perfect Ads 
_ inlarge the Ability Je Soul ir 
in conjunction with the Body; but at its 
ſeparation, and-at the great Morn of the 
Reſurrettion, this Perfection, with lf 
the reſt, being as immortal as the Spirit 
where it is fixt, and to which it is canvey- | 
ed, by our conſtant Indeavers and corre- 1 
fpondence with the Boay, — . — 28 
more compleat and greater, for the | i 
reception of future Glory and Bliſs, and 
ta our everlaſting Comfort and Satisfac- 


CY A. . 


„ a. 6. iD. 


tion: Therefore as St. Bernard very well 
expreſſes himſelf, Ad aternitatis Glori- 
am acquirendum nullus labor durus, 


1 
g. 
t 
}- ; 
it 
4 
es nullum 
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nullum tempus longum videri debet. 
In Dost. | 

I would not have thoſe Learned Gentle- 
men of my Function be diſpleaſed with 
this Exhortation and Advice to the Stu- 
dents of pur Univerſities, as if deſign'd 
to wx Mart their 11 andi ll Br) Me- 
ditations, pronounced with the alſiſtance of 


Bool from the Pulpit. Our Nation is uſed 


to this way of Delivery ; for we are wont, 
as we ought, to weigh the matter, more 
than the manner of the Publication. Nor 
can they after a long Uſage change their 
Cuſtom of Preaching. But for the Young 
Men coming up to ſupply our Places in 
Church and State, "tis now in their power 
to alter this Cuſtom, to exerciſe their 
Memories, and imitate the Learned Men 
of other Nations : *Tis now in their power 
ti uſe themſelves to ſuch a Practice as may 
be to the Glory of God, the Salvation of 
Souls, the Credit of our Church, and in- 
finitely benefictal to themſelves. 


1 recommend therefore this Treatiſe £ 
* principally to you, Gentlemen; and let no- 


thing hinder you from the exerciſe of your 
Memories, and the practice of the Rules 
; 2 7 74 4. _ 
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here preſcribed, which 1 aſſure you frons 
Experience have proved effettual to over- 
come the Weakneſſes of Nature, and in- 
able frail Memories to perform the Acts 
of large and ſtrong ones. If ſome of them 


ſeem common, deſpiſe them not, they will 


be no leſs uſeful if put in practice. I have 
not only conſulted my own Rnomledg and 
Experience, but alſo ſet down the Advices 
of ſeveral Learned Men about this Subject, 
and borrowed from able Phyſicians ſeveral 
approved Experiments for ſtrengthening 
the Memory, 

However, I intreat you to accept kind= 
ly of this Indeavor for your Benefit and 
the Pablick, and this ſincere Expreſſion of 
my earneſt deſire of your Succeſs and Ad- 
vantage, aud of the Proſperity of our 
Charch and Nation. 

I beſeech God of his Infinite Bounty to 
make you all uſeful in your Generation, to 
inlarge your Memories, increaſe your 
Learning, bleſs your Abilities and Graces; 
a preſerve you to his Eternal Kingdom, 

en. | 
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CHAP. 1 
Of the Soul or Spirit of Man. 


Frame of the Human Body, 
wherein the Wiſdom of the 
Creator ſhines ſo beautifully and 
apparently before our Eyes, being but the 
Cabinet of the Soul, or the outward Shell, 
made on purpoſe to receive and entertain 
this Immortal Creature, gives good reaſon 
to imagine that this jewel is far more excel- 
lent and of greater Worth, Certaialy our 
Wiſe Maker had no mean Eſteem of this 
Maſterpiece of the Creation, ſeeing he has 


caus'd all viſible Beings to bedeſign'd for the 
Good, Afliſtance, Pleaſure, Recreation, 


Happineſs, and Glory of Man. Thbere- 


fore at the firſt forming of Adam, the Sa- 


cred Trinity proceed with Deliberation, 
and at together with an extraordina 

Care and Conſultation ; Let Us make 
Man after our own Image. Man bears bath 
vs $3. B in 
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in Body and Soul a lively reſemblance of 
the Unity and Trinity, and the Relation 
that Almighty God has to this great 
World. For as this Univerſal Spirit gives 
Life and Motion to every Member and 


Part, and ſupports the whole Fabric by an 


over-ruling Providence, and comprehenſive 


Spirit.z thus the Soul is the firſt and only 


Principle that aCtuates, governs, and moves 
the Microcoſm, the Body, and every Senſe 
and Member, being in the. whole, and in- 
tire in every Part. In the Godhead there 
is a Unity that admits of no Diviſion, an 
Omnipotent Spirit, not ſubject to the In- 
firmities of Separation or Partition, And 
is not the Soul or Spirit of a Man, in this 
Excellency, the Repreſentation of his Hea- 
venly Maker? Itisa Unity not to be di- 
vided nor cut in parts; it diſcovers it ſelf 
in the whole Body, and by its Operations 
in every Member produces differing Acts 


according to the Diverſity of the Organs, 


In the Godhead we are inform'd by the Sa- 
cred Penmen, that there is a Trinity of 
Perſons, the Father, the Son, and the Ho- 
ly Ghoſt: Likewiſe in the Soul of Man 
we find three remarkable and diſtin& Fa- 


culties, the Underſtanding, the Will, and 


the Memory ; which tho they be three A- 

bilities or Powers, are but one Soul or Spi- 

rit. Of this Reſemblance between = 
af * 
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and theSoul, Seneca ſeems to be ſenſible, when 


he inquires, Epiſt. 3 2. Quid aliud voces Ani- 
mum, niſi Deum in humano corpore hoſpitemꝰ And 
S. Auſtin in his Treatiſe of the Trinity, expreſ- 
ly confirms the Truth of this great Myſtery 
by this Parallel with the Soul of Man. Man 
therefore being the living Image of his Crea- 
tor, participates in ſome meaſure of the Ex- 
cellency of that Eternal Being; who in all 
his Proceedings in relation to this Creature, 
expreſſes a high eſteem of him, and of 
his Immortal Spirit. For him he ſeems to 
have rais d, beautify'd and adorn'd this 
great Fabric of the World, putting all things 
in ſubjection under his Feet, and made him as 
it were a viſible God, to govern, diſpoſe of, 
and command all the Creatures that inha- 
bit the four Elements For him he has 
kindled ſo many glorious Lights in the 
Firmament above, ſending , down from 
thence the continual Expreſſions of his 


Kindneſs and Goodneſs to Man. For him the 


World is maintain'd ; and the Omnipotent 
Hand of Divine Providence ſdpports and 
continues all things intire, for the comple- 
tion of that appointed Number of Man- 


kind deſign'd for Happineſs, from the be- 


ginning, by the Divine Wiſdom. 


And fince Man has wilfully forſaken his 
Maker, and join'd himſelf in Rebellion 


with the Apoſtate Spirits, God's Mercy 
wy Ws has 
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has not totally rejected him, nor debar®d 


him from a Return; but on the contrary 


he invites him back to himſelf, with the 
greateſt and moſt indearing Expreſſions of 
Love, Kindneſs and Eſteem. The Divine 
Mercy values the Souls of Men at fo 
high a rate, that it, has given an infinite 


Price to redeem them; and imploys the 


Agency of an Omnipotent Spirit to ſanQify 
and prepare them for the noble Purpoſes for 
which they are deſign'd. If the Souls of 
Men had not bin full of Excellency, and of 
a great Value, would the Eternal Wiſdom 
ſuffer the Son of God to forſake his Glory, 
and ſtoop ſo low to fetch them out of the 
Depths of Everlaſting Miſery? Would he 
have join'd himſelf to this Being, and took 
upon him our Human Nature ? Would he 
have thought no Pains nor Suffering too 
great to purchaſe them to himſelf? Would 
he have open'd for them the Treaſuries of 


Immortality to inrich them, and commiſ- 


ſion'd his Holy Spirit to poliſh and purify 
them from the Remains of Corruption? 
Would the Glories of the Heavenly Man- 
ſions be preparing to receive theſe Souls, 


and the Bleſſed Spirits Above attend to con- 
duct us in our Paſlage thither, were there 
nothing in us worthy of ſo great Love, 


Care, Expence and Labor? It plainly ap- 
pears therfore, by the actings of Divine 
10 + Wiſdom, 


, . © r Oo, 46. 
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Wiſdom, and the Proceedings of the Spiri- 
tual Beings, who in reaſon ought to be well 
acquainted with the real value of the Spirit 
of Man, that it is of a Divine Excellency, 
and far more worth than the whole World; 
ſeeing they have no ſuch regard for any 
created Being beſides, as for this. viſible 
Governor of the Univerſe. * a 
If therefore Man's Soul is a Jewel of ſuch 
extraordinary Worth; if God and the Su- 
perior Beings have ſo great an eſteem for it; 
certainly Man ſhould have no leſs for this 


better = of himſelf. However, it is a 
$ 


Madneſs to proſtitute the Intereſt of the 
Nobleſt part to the Luſts, Follies, and Cor- 
ruptions of the Vileſt ; and prefer the de- 
ceitful, momentary, and counterfeit Satiſ- 
factions of the Body to the real and ever- 
laſting Advantages of the Soul: A Weak- 
neſs not excuſable in a Rational Being. ; 
And if the Abuſe of. ſo Divine a Part 
of our ſelves be criminal, the Neglect is 
Heinous. Remember, O Man ! that this 
Rich and Spiritual Jewel is by thy Creator's 
Wiſdom committed to thy Care, and recom- 
mended to thy Endeavours to be poliſh'd and 


fitted for the adorning the heavenly Sanctu- 


ary above. As there are divers Imperfections 
belonging to it in the preſent State, that ren- 
der it mcapable of ſo high an Advancement, 


and which muſt of neceſſity be firſt remov'd 
| | g 
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by our Religious Practices; ſo there are 
ſeveral Ornaments, Excellencies, and Im- 
provements requiſite before it can expect ſo 
great an Honor. Ir is not poſſible to leap 
from our vile and mean Condition of Sin 
and Corruption, to the injoyment of the 
| Preſence of a Holy God, without a due 
Preparation, or in a moment of Time, We 
are to draw near by degrees, and labor to 
. attain to thoſe Indowments of the Mind 
'that may prediſpoſe and recommend our 
Souts for the Heavenly State. 
There is nothing created in a condition 
of abſolute Perfection, but in a poflibi- 
lity to be advanc'd hither, to be increas'd, 
inlarg'd, and inrich'd with greater Perfec- 
tions.  Chiefly the Intelligent Beings, who 
having Abilities and Faculties granted to 
them for that very purpoſe by our wiſe 
Creator, are certainly oblig?d, for the an- 
ſwering this end of their Creation, to ſtu- 
dy the Improvement of their Natures, and 
labor in this Life to draw nearer to Perfec- 
tion; which tho it be not attainable till we 
are admitted to the Viſion of. our God, yet 
it is both our Duty and Intereſt to approach 
as near as we can to that bleſſed State, and 
preparethe Abilities of our Souls for that 
Glorious End. | | 

And thoall Gifts, Graces and Improve- 
ments pf our Naturg proceed from God, 
JW - | ay 
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as the Apoſtle affirms, that is, from the 
Aſſiſtance of his Holy Spirit and Divine 
Bounty, from the Concurrence of his over- 
ruling Providence and apparent Benedicti- 
on, from the ſecret Actings of his Grace and 
Wiſdom, that influence our Wills and In- 
deavours; yet we are not to be ſluggiſh and 
idle. But as we come into the World with 
active Abilities, we are in all reaſon ob- 
lig'd to imploy them, and make them in- 
ſtrumental in procuring our own Good. 
Nay, we are to ſeek and indeavour this 
Improvement, and not wholly to depend 
on the favourable Will and Bleſſings of our. 


Maker. 


But of all Improvements thoſe of the 
ſpiritual part of Man are chiefly to be mind- 
ed, becauſe our preſent and future Happi- 
neſs will thereon depend, becauſe ſuch Im- 
provements are not ſubject to the Caſual- 
ties of the Body, nor cannot eaſily be taken 
from us by Violence or Death; but as this 
excellent Being is Immortal, all the Orna- 
ments and Perfections acquir'd to it do ac- 
company it into another State, and are not 
changeable without our Wills and contrary 


| Indeavours, How ſoon are the Excellen- 


ciesof the Body deſtroy'd, and the Gifts of 


God and Nature humbPd in the Duſt, to- 


gether with all our Labors to imbelliſh and 
adorn” this outward part of our Selves, 
B 4 „„ 
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made the Sport and Food of the vileſt 
Worms? But the precious Souls of Men, 


-with the Graces and Virtves that inrich 


them, are not ſo quickly ſpoil'd ; they are 
to continue with that Heavenly Subſtance, 
and to abide with it for ever.. Death, the 
great Deſtroyer of God's Works, can't ſe- 


parate thoſe Perfections from the Souls, 
with which God's Bleſſing and our Indea- 


vours have inrich'd them. 

For this Noble Part as well as the Body is 
capable of great Improvement. The latter 
grows and increaſes by degrees, in the uſe 
of the ordinary Methods appointed by God 
in Nature. Thus the Soul with every Fa- 
eulty is to be inlarg'd, increas'd, and ad- 
vanc'd to Perfection, by the means pre- 
ſcrib'd to us by the Divine Wiſdom. The 
Underſtanding is to be inrich'd with an in- 
creaſe of Prudence, Wiſdom and Know- 
ledg; the Will of Man with the Habits of 
Moral and Chriſtian Virtues. Thus ought 
the other Faculty of the Soul, call'd the 


Memory, to be inlarg'd, increas'd and im- 


belliſn d. To this purpoſe 8. Bernard has an 
excellent Saying, Dilatari oportet animam, 
ut fiat habiatio Dei. Sup. Cant. Ser m. 28. 


For that intent our Wiſe Creator has ap- 


pointed in his Church the uſe of his Word 
and Ordinances, has ordered his in- 
{pir'd Prophets and Apoſtles to deliver 
. | | 10 
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t to us the Sacred Myſteries of our Religion, 
, and the moſt Heavenly Directions, that we 


h may grow in Grace, and in the Knowledg of our 
e Lord and Saviour Jeſu Chriſt, 2 Pet. 3. 18, 
A And for the ſame purpoſe our good God 
e has open'd to us the Books of Nature and 
24 Providence, that we might continually 
k read, ſtudy and underſtand the Secrets of 
- his Divine Wiſdom, and draw nearer to 
| the Perfections of his Mind; to which we 
Is ſhall never attain till admitted to the Viſion 
13 of God. * 
e Now this precious Jewel is by the Philo- 
d ſophers defin'g, Forma ſubſtantialis corporis 
* viventts, per quam viuimus, ſentimus, nutri- 
| - mur, intelligimus, & loco move mur; The ſub- 
2 ſtantial Form of our living Body, by which 
E we live, are ſenſible, nouriſh d, underſtand, 
1- and move from place to place. Ariſtotle 
2 tells us, it is krete of the living 
df organiz'd Body. 'Tis altogether Spiri- 
it tual, and proceeds from the immediate. A- 
e gency of our wiſe God, the Creator and 


Preſerver of all things, who at the time of 
the Conception and Formation of the Body, 
when the Parts and Organs are duly pre- 
par'd and fitted to receive this Heavenly 
Gueſt, creates it without any Concurrence 
or Aſliſtance of the Parents, Witneſs the 
Words of the Eccleſiaſtes, ch. 12. 7, That 
at the Diſſolution, tbe Spirit ſpall return to 
God who gave it. And 
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And it is obſervable in this Excellent and 
Spiritual Being, here are divers Faculties, 
which are either Natural, Vital, or Animal, 
by which the Soul in conjunction with the 
Body produces divers Functions and Actions 
of Liſe. The Natural Faculty is that 
Power of the Soul by which the Body, aſ- 


ſiſted by the natural Heat and Food, is 


nouriſt*d, grows, and produces Acts of 
Generation. The Vital Fatulty is that by 
which the vital Spirits are ingender'd in 
the Heart, and Lite is praſerv'd in the whole 
Body. The Animal Faculty is likewiſe 
that Power of the Soul by Which a Man is 
ſenkble, moves, and per forms the principal 
Functions, which are Imagination, Reaſon 
and Memory; ; Which indeed are the chief 
Functions of the reaſonable Soul. | 
We mutt here take notice of a conſidera- 
ble difference between u, anima, and 
Tvevjcx ſpiritus, Indeed the Divine Oracles 
make uſe of both Words to expreſs the 
ſame jpiritual Being; as in Mat. 10. 28. 
4 Sonn G We " anoKleworlcoy TT: SON, 
Tl: 5 Jou me: Sr HE of E al Poe 
S 5 6\0V Tov SHC A U g- 
u eno\com i ,. Fear not them which 
kill tbe Body, but are not able to kill the Soul 
but rather ſear him which is able to deſtroy both 
Soul and Body in Hell, This ſame Soul is 


. the Spirit, in the laſt Prayer of the 


Proto- 
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Proto-Martyr, Ad, 7. 59. Kip Ino, A- 


£01 Th TVeuuc . Lord Feſus, receive my 


Spirit. Therefore the Soul and the Spirit, 


in Scripture-Language, ſignify that ſame 
Spiritual Being which inlivens, moves, and 
governs this dull Maſs of the Body, which 
cannot be deſtroy'd by the Malice of Men, 
but at the Separation is receiv'd into Bliſs, 
or caſt into Miſery, by our Savior, and 


the Holy Angels his miniſtring Spirits. Yet 


if we_examin ſome other Paſſages of Holy 
Writ, we ſhall meet with a Diſtinction 
not Eſſential but Accidental. In 1 Thefſ: 5. 
23. St. Paul deſires that their whole Spirit, 
and Soul, and Body be preſerv*d blameleſs to 
the Appearance of our Lord Feſus Chriſt, And 
the Author to the Hebrews, Chap. 4. v. 12. 


"declares, That the Word of God is ſharper 


than any two-edged Sword, piercing even to the 


dividing aſunder of Soul and Spirit. 


Interprexers differ ſomething in the Ex- 
poſition of theſe two Paſſages. Mr. Cal- 
vin underſtands by the Soul the Will and 
its Affections, and by the Spirit the Un- 
N and all its Gifts: which Inter- 
pretation ſeems to be weak, and not an- 
ſwering the Scope of the Words. Others, 


and among the Antient Fathers not a few, 
tell us, by the Soul is meant the Senſual 


and Animal Part of Man, and by the Spi- 
rit the more refin'd and more ſublime 2 
| e 
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the Intelled and its Perfections. This In- 
ter pretation, in my Judgment, draws near- 
eſt to the meaning of the Apoſtle: but we 
muſt take heed of a groſs Error, contrary 
to all Reaſon and Philoſophy, of ſome of 
them who make Man to be compos'd of 
three Parts, Body, Soul, and Spirit, and 
multiply Beings without neceſſity. The 
Spirit given by God to inliven, move, and 
govern this Body, is but one, and has 
all-the Abilities granted to it which they 
aſcribe to two diſtinct Subſtances ; it has 
the Power to govern the Senſes as it is uni- 
ted to the Body; and as it withdraws it ſelf 
from the Senſes, it performs all Spiritual 
Operations. Therefore this Gloſs which 
is deſign'd by them to ſolve the difficult 
Queſtion about the Deſcent of Chriſt into 
Hell, in my opinion is not Orthodox, nor 
agreeing with the Principles of Reaſon and 
Nature, b 
So that in theſe two Paſſages To Tvevue 
and u differ in ſome reſpect, but it is 
only in the Original Signification of the 
Words, and -in the Relation the Spirit of 
Man has to the Body, and the Animal Fa- 
culties and Operations. As it is a Spiritual 
Being ſęparate from the Body, and 1njoys a 
Subſiſtence independent from this ontward 
Tabernacle, it is nam'd To Tve3 nx, the Spi- 
rit of Man, created by the immediate 12 
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n. of God at that moment that it is put to 
r inform and inliven the organiz d Body, 
'e \ which takes its immediat Beginning from 

other Principles. This Spirit at the diſ- 


{ 
1 ſolution of the Body is immortal, and re- 
}f turns to God that made it, and cannot be 
d deſtroy'd by Death. It enters into ano- 
1 ther State, and has the freedom of its Fa- 
4 culties and Operations, as the Holy Angels 
18 above, It is deliver'd from the Pains and 
y Savery of the Body, and from its con- 
8 cernment with this vile Part of Man. It 
. enters into a ne Acquaintance, and into a 
f Converſation with Beings anſwerable to it 
1 ſelf. In this bleſſed State, ſtiPd in Holy 
h Writ, The Joy of our Lord, The Paradiſe of g 
t God, Fulneſs of Joy, God's Preſence, &c. the 
0 Soul or Spirit retains all its Perfections, 
r Graces and Abilities; and being deliver'd or 
1 let looſe from the Body that clogs it, from 
the Members and Organs decay'd by Sick- 
x neſs or old Age, it arrives to a more ex- 
8 cellent Activity than it was formerly capa- 
e ble of, when. confin'd to the limits and 
f bondage of the Senſes. It is not ſo much 


ſtraitned in its Operations as when it was 
One in Society with the weak and infirm 
Body ; but every Faculty has the, greater 
liberty to manifeſt that Improvement that 
has bin made in them by our former Dili- 
gence, Induſtry and Labors, BAY 
. ; a U 
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But while this Spirit continues in conjunc- 
tion with the Body, and operates by the 
Senſes and Organs, it is properly nam'd 
wy, Anima, or the Soul, and in the He- 
brew Tongue U9) 4 word deriv'd from 
the Verb 09? he breath'd, becauſe its pre- 


ſent Being and Subſiſtence relates to the | 


Animal Functions maintain'd and continu'd 
by our conſtant breathing. But tho moſt 


part of the Actions of this Spiritual Being 


are produc'd in and by the Organs of the 
Body,there are at preſent many Operations 

of the Soul that have no relation to the 
Senſes, eſpecially in ſuch as are ſanctify'd 
by the Spirit of God, and deſign'd for a 
#better and higher State: Therefore in the 
former Paſſage to the Theſſalonians, S Paul 
prays that God would ſanctify their Spirits 
from the Corruption convey'd to them by 
the vicious Inclinations of the Body, and 
that this immortal Part might be preſerv'd 
pure and undefiled from all Sin and Infec- 
tion : That the Soul likewiſe, that is, the 
ſame Spirit as it works and acts by the Ani- 
mal Senſes of the Body, and in conjunction 
with this outward Part, might be alſo 


free from Sin and pollution? And that 


the Body alſo with all its Members might 
be ſanctify d, and preſery'd blameleſs to the 
Appearance of Chriſt. Likewiſe the Au- 
thor to the Hebrews tells _ * the Word 


of 


r * 
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of God is ſo ſharp as to divide between the 
Spirit and the Soul; that is, it is ſo 
exact in its Commands and Injunctions, 
in relation to Piety and Holineſs, as to lay 
an Obligation to be circumſpect upon the 
Spiritual Being of Man in the Actions that 
are produc'd in conjunction with the Bo- 
dy, and in the Operations that are ſeparate 
from the Senſes; and that it cenſures both 
the Spiritual and the Senſitive Part of Man. 

But by this near Conjunction of the Soul 
and Body, it happens that the Habits of 
the former are more or leſs perfect, and 
the Actions more or leſs excellent according 
to the good or vicious Diſpoſition of the 
latter. So that an Impediment or a Weak- 
neſs in the Organ, may hinder the Soul 
from acting. But ſuch Impediments, if 
they proceed not from a natural Deficiency 
in the principal Part, may in ſome caſes 
be removed by an aſſidual Labor, a reſo- 
lute Induſtry, a long Uſage, and the Bleſ- 
ſing of the God of Nature. As ia the 
Example of a famous Orator, who wore 
away the ſtammering of his Tongue with 
Peble Stones, and attain'd to a Facility of 


Speech and Memory by ſpeaking often to 


the roaring Waves of the Sea. 

Indeed we are the more indebted to our 
wiſe Maker, when he gives an excellent 
Soul. in a well -diſpos'd and 3 

| | ; J. 
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Body, and the Temper of the one aſſiſts the 
Operations of the other. N 


r | * vo _ 


CHAP. I. 
Cf Memory, its Seat, and Excellency. 


ST Auſtin names Memory the Sonl's Bel- 
iy orStorehouſe, or the Receptacle of 
the Mind, becauſe it is appointed to receive 
and lay up as in a Treaſury, thoſe things that 
may be for our Benefit and Advantage. 
Divers Names and Deſcriptions are given 
to it, but all may be rednc'd to this one 
Definition, That it is that Faculty of the Soul, 
appointed by our wiſe Creator to receive, retain 
and preſerve the ſeveral Ideas convey'd mto it 
by the Inlets of the Underſt anding, whether in- 
tellectual or ſenſitive. | 
Iwo Virtues belong to it, readily to re- 
ceive, and long to retain whatſoever is com- 
mitted to its cuſtody by the Underſtanding : 
For Perfection of Memory conſiſts in theſe 
two Qualities, quickly to receiye the Im- 
preſſions or Images of Things, and to 
keep them long from Oblivion, that the 
Intellect might there find them to imploy 
em for ſuch Uſes as Reaſon may * — 
| | 3 ere 
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There are likewiſe three differing Acts of 
this Faculty, tho ſome reckon but two : 
1%, That which we properly call Memory, 
which is a Retention of the Ideas of things 
admitted into the Soul. 21y, Recordatio, Re- 
membrance, or a calling to mind, or re- 
freſhing thoſe Ideas that are there cloſeted 
up. 3dly, Reminiſcentia, which is a Reco- 
very of the ſame Ideas which were formerly 
loſt, or a renewing of thoſe Impreſſions in 
the Memory that were blotted out, or 
defac'd by Forgetfulneſs. The firſt may 
be found in ſome meaſure in the Brutes, 
and other Animals, who have a kind of lo- 
cal Retention of the Objects that are either 


grateful or hurtful to their Natures; ſo 


that the preſence of thoſe things cauſes em 
either to fly from, or to run to them, 
having had a former ſenſe of their good 
or evil Qualities. This animal Memory 
differs in this from that of Man, in that it 
requires the Preſence of the Objects to mind 
the dumb Creatures of their paſt Experi- 
ence; but the Soul of Man having more 


perfect and excellent Aſſiſtances, needs not 


the Repreſentation of things to remember 


the former Paſſages; neither is his Me- 


mory ſo narrow, ſo weak and infirm, as 


that-of the Brutes. But the two latter 


Acts of Memory are not to be found in 


them, becauſe they depend on the Wer 
aps - 
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of the Underſtanding, and cannot be pro- 
quc'd without that Ability, which we ad- 
mit not in other Animals. 

And tho theſe two Acts, which ſome 
reckon to be but one, are produc'd by the 
ſame Faculty as the Acts of Memory, yet 
they differ in this, that the Memory may 
be without the uſe of Reaſoning, but the 
others require the aſſiſtance of the Ratio- 
nal Faculty to recover the loſt Ideas, by the 
help of certain Circumſtances that remain 
yet in our Mind. Beſides, it's very com- 
mon that ſome who are excellent for Me- 
mory, may be the more apt to be guilty 
of Forgetfulneſs, and to let flip out of 
their thoughts many weighty Matters. A- 
gain, Memory precedes Remembrance in 
relation to Time, for we can't call to mind 
things that we never had in our Memory 
before. And 1 judg there is this difference 
between Recordatio and Reminiſcentia, that 
the firſt is a plain remembrance of things 
remaining yet in the Memory, but not 
thought upon before, by reaſon of the mul - 
tiplicity and croud of other Ideas; where- 
as Reminiſcentia is a Recovery of the loſt 
Ideas which were blotted out of the Me- 
mory, and again refreſh'd and renew'd by 
the help of ſome known Circumſtances and 

"Paſſages, that lead us to the minding again 
of thoſe things we had forgotten: however 
| we 
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we muſt acknowledg between them the dif- 
ference of magis & minus. Now thereare 
four natural Motions obſervable in Memo- 
ry: Firſt, the Motion of the Spirits, which 
convey the Species or Ideas from the think- 
ing Faculty to that of Memory, Secondly, 
the Formation or Reception of thoſe [deas, 


and the fixing or imprinting them into the 
Fancy. Thirdly, a returning back of thoſe 


Spirits from the memorative Faculty to the 
rational. Fourthly, That Action by which 
the thinking Faculty reviews what is trea- 
ſur'd up in Memory, which indeed is the 
very Act of Memory. Therefore ſome 
have defin'd Memory, Apprebenſio in Anima 
exiſtentium ſpecierum cum indagatione & inqui- 
ſitione; An Apprehenſion in the Mind of 
thoſe Ideas that are in the Soul, accompa- 


ny'd by a Search and Inquiſition. 


We muſt here make one Obſervation 
more; That as the Peripatetics commonly 


diſtinguiſh three diſtin things in every Fa- 


culty, ſo we muſt note the ſame in that of 
Memory. Firſt, there is the Faculty, Power 
or Ability of Memory, which we fancy to 
reſide in the Soul as in its proper Subject, 


and l to produce Acts by that Organ appoint- 


ed by our wiſe Maker, namely the Crre- 

bellum. Secondly, to this Ability or Facul- 

ty belongs the Habit of Memory, which is 

acquir'd by ear Acts; for there _ 
. 2 
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be a Faculty in the Soul, which thro neg- 
lect or otherwiſe may be uſeleſs; and it 
often happens that the Faculty is perfected 
by a conſtant and continval Practice and 
Habir, wheras Slothfulneſs decays and ruins 
the moſt excellent Ability, ant third thing 
"obſervable in Memory, is the ſeveral Acts 


produc'd by the Faculty, which at laſt make 


up a Habit. We ſhall find this Diſt incti- 
on to be of ſome uſe in the following 
Chapters. | 
Now the Seat of Memory is generally 
_ acknowledg'd to be in the hinder part of the 
Head, which we call Occiput, in the third 
Cloſet nam'd Ventriculus, Puppis, or Cere- 
bellum. For as all the Naturaliſts are of 
opinion, that in the Brain there are three 
Operations of the Soul, the Imagination, 


Reaſon, and Memory; they have from the 


direction of Experience, aſlign'd to the two 
firſt the two greater Cloſets of the Brain, 
and to the latter the leſs and hindermoſt, 
For I need not buſy my ſelf to prove that 
all the Functions of Life have their particu- 
lar Organs; and the Soul acting little or 


nothing without the concurrence and aſſi - 


ſtance of the Body, our wiſe Creator. has 
appointed. the ſeveral diſtin& parts where 
the Spirit is to move and act, to produce the 
differing Actions of Life; according to that 
old and approv'd ſaying. of the * 
| | +6 hath" 4 
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Cor ſapit, & pulmoloquitur, fel ſuſcitat iras, 
Splen ridere facit, cogit ama-e jecur. 


The Heart is the Seat of Wiſdom, the 
Lights are imploy'd in Speaking, the Gaul 
moves us to Anger, the Spleen inclines to 
Laughter, and the Liver to an amorous 
Temper. Thus in this Cloſet of Memory 
the Soul treaſures up the Ideas of things, 
making uſe of a clear and ſubtil Spirit, 
aſcending from the Heart to form the Im- 
preſſions, which contain either a longer or 
ſhorter ſpace, anſwerable tothe Tempera- 
ture of the Body, and the largeneſs of this 
Cloſet. For they have obſerv'd that ſuch 
have a capacious Memory whoſe binder part 
of the Head is larger than ordinary ; but 
when that part is otherwiſe, plain, and nar- 
row, ſuch Perſons are ſeldom gifted with a 
rich and an officious Memory, It is moſt 
certain that the good or evil Diſpoſition of 
the hindermoſt part of the Head contributes 
much either to the largeneſs or ſhallowneſs 
of Memory. For when that part of the 
Brain is ſound, and the Paſſage open and 


wide by which the Spirits aſcend up to it 


with eaſe, and without any obſtruction, ſuch 

Men are quick of Apprehenſion, and their 

Memory is the more happy, and the more 

ſuſceptible of the 8 But if the * 
531 "R 
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be obſtructed that conveys up the Spirits, 
or if there be any natural or caſual Defect 
in that part, they wiil quickly find it by 
the decay. of Memory. Some. having re- 
ceiv'd a conſiderable Blow on that fide of 
the Head, asa Greek Author relates, forgot 
all their neareſt Relations, And it is re- 
reed of Meſſala Corvinus the Orator, that 
y an accident he became ſo ſtupify'd as to 
forget his own Name. The Caſualties 
therefore that may happen to this excellent 
Faculty, by the Prejudices to which this 
part of the Brain is ſubject, ſhould awaken 
our Care and Diligence to preſerve and 
i. | 
But as the Parts of the Body, and the 
Soundneſs and Perfection of the Brain, are 
great helps to a good Memory; they have 
- cans'd the Naturaliſts to divide Memory in- 
to Natural and Artificial, The Natural is 
when the Perſon has this great Advantage 
from his Natural Parts, without any hel 
from his own Induſtry z and when his wiſe 
Maker has beſtow'd upon. him all the in- 
ward Qualifications needful for a large and 
happy Memory. The Artificial is, that 
which is requir'd by our Care, Study, In- 
vention and Labor. For it is the Opinion 
of Cicero, That the goodneſs of our Memory 
proceeds not always from. our Natural Per- 
fections, but ſometimes from the Contri- 
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vance and Art of Man, And our Expe- 


rience can verify the ſame, that Memory is 


capable of Increaſe and Decreaſe; and that 
the Art of Man may add much, and ac-. 
compliſhthis excellent Ability. However, 
if we offer to neglect, and ſuffer this rare 
Faculty to be unpoliſh'd, and cover'd over 
as it were with the Rubbiſh of Idleneſs and 


| Debauchery, when God and Nature have 


been bountiful to us in this reſpect, wecan- 
not expect to uſe it with that Advantage, 
as others who have labor'd to increaſe their 


Maker's Gifts by their Study and Induſtry. 


Of fomeit has been reported, that they had 
prodigious Memories. Mithridates, that 
famous Enemy of the Roman State, was 
once aKing of two and twenty Kingdoms, 
where ſo many differing Languages were 
ſpoken ; which he underſtood ſo well, that 
he could fpeak every one of them, and to 
all his Subjects, without an Interpreter. 
The Great Cyrus had ſo large a Memory, 
that he could call every Souldier of his nu- 
merous Army by his proper Name. Like- 
wiſe Seneca tells us of himſelf, that he could 
repeat 2000 diſtinct Names that had no de- 


pendance. And in late days, Cardinal du 


Perron was able to repeat, without miſſing 
a ward, two hundred Verſes which were 


ſpoken before — the Fourth by a famous 


4 | Poer, 
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Poet, tho he never heard nor ſaiv them be- 
fore. Likewiſe in our Age and Nation, 


| ſome carry with them whole Libraries in 


their Memory: Which in reaſon cannot be 

expected, unleſs Men indea vor to improve 
this rare Gift of God by a continu'd Ex- 
. erciſe, I need not inlarge upon the Uſeful- 
neſs and Excellency of Memory, to in- 
cline Men to uſe the Means to attain it. 
All other Abilities of the Mind borrow from 
hence their Beauty, Ornaments and Perfec- 
tions, as from a common Treaſury: And 
the other Capacities and Faculties of the 
Soul are uſeleſs without this. For to what 
purpoſe is Knowledg and Underſtanding, 
if we want Memory to preſerve and uſe it? 
What ſignify all other Spiritual Gifts, if 
they are loſt as ſoon as they are obtain'd ? 
It is Memory alone that inriches the Mind, 
that preſerves what Labor and Induſtry 
collect, which ſupply this noble and hea- 
venly Being with thoſe Divine Excellen- 

ces, whereby it is prepar'd for a glorious 
Immortality. In a word, there can be nei- 
ther Knowledg, nor Arts and Sciences with- 
out Memory: Nor can there be any Im- 
provement of Mankind, either in reſpect 
of their preſent Welfare, or future Happi- 
neſs, without the Aſſiſtance and Influence 


of this ſupernatural Ability. Memory — 
the 
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be- the Mother of Wiſdom; the common Norſe 
on, of Knowledg and Virtue, as the Poet very 
in well has expreſs'd it: / 
be 6 r 
ve Sopbiam me vocant Græci, vos Sapientiam, 
K- Dſus me genuit, mater peperit memori a. 
ul- 1792 | 
in- But as theſe Lines are deſign'd for tbe 
it. Benefit and Incouragement of their Memo- 
om ries chiefly who are to appear in the pul- 
c- pit, or at the Bar, to ſpeak in the Audience 
nd of the People; I need not tell them with 
he St. Auſtin, Memoria in primis Oratori neceſſa- 
lat ria, That there is no Ability more uſeful 
12, to an Orator than Memory.: For it gives 
t? Life to what is ſpoken, and makes a deeper 
if Impreſſion in the Minds of Men; it awa- 
d ? kens the dulleſt Spirits, and cauſes them to 
d, receive a Diſcourſe more kindly than other 
ry wiſe; it adds a Grace, and an extraordina- 
a- ry Excellency both to the Perſon and his 
n- Oration, and is the greateſt Ornament of 
us that part of Rhetoric that we commonly 
ei- name Pronunciatio. So that if there is any 
h- thing worthy to be eſteem'd or valu'd in 
m- that Art, ſo uſeful in a Commonwealth, 
2& | 'tis all borrow'd from Memory alone; 
di- which gives the greateſt weight and efficacy 
ce to the Words that are ſpoken, It is re- 


ported of ¶Æſchines, that when he came to 
Rbodes, he read to the Inhabitants a famous 
Oration 
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Oration of Demoſtbenes, which they very 1 
much admir'd, tho pronounc'd without the t 
Grace of an Orator: But ſaid he to them, i 


Quid ſi ipſum audiſſetis? How much more F 
would you admire and eſteem this Oration, I 
if you had heard it from his own Mouth? | 
But our dajly Experience can declare more C 
of the Excellency of this rare Ability. 0 
I ſhall therefore proceed to examine what c 
Temper is moſt agreeable with a good 1 
Memory. | 
ae 

| 

| 
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CHAP. III. 
The Temper or Diſpoſition of the Body 


beſt and worſt for Memory, with the 
| Natural Cauſes and Reaſons of both. 


Emory is nam'd, or rather deſcrib'd 
by Plato, that greatand famous Phi-- 
lofopher .of his Age, The Soundueſi of the 
Senſes , becauſe the Soul making uſe of 
the Senſes of the Body to receive the Im- 
preſſions of things, the Memory is either 
larger or narrower, greater or leſs, accord- 

ing to the good or ill Qualities of the Sen- 

fes 3 and the Ideas are more or leſs laſting 

in Man. However, tis moſt certain that 
| 2 


. 
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in general it is requifit for a good Memory, 
that the Body be in perfect health; for 
if either the whole be diſtemper'd, or any 
part be diſeas'd, the Sufferings are commu- 
nicated to every Member, and all are ſen- 
ſible in ſome reſpect of the Pain with the 
diſaffected Part; and the Diſeaſe, what- 
ever it be, diſorders the Functions more 
or leſs, according to the nearneſs of Com- 
munication. Some Diſeaſes have that evil 
Influence that they totally deprive us of 
our Memory for a time, as thoſe that ſeize 
upon the Head and Brain, and ſuch as di- 
ſtemper the Nerves and Veins that are up- 
permoſt, and corrupt the Blood and Spirits 
which are us d for the exerciſe of Memory. 
Beſides, when any part of the Body is diſ- 


eas'd, the Mind is diſtracted, and cannot 


ſo readily perform that Office, as when it 
injoys a perfect Tranquillity free from the 
Avocations of Maladies and Pain, Like- 
wiſe, if the Spirit be diſturb'd by the vio- 
lent Paſſions of Anger, Fear, Deſpair, Cc. 
the exerciſe of Memory can never be fo 
free, becauſe it requires a ſedate and quiet 


Temper of Mind as well as a Soundneſs in 


the Body, All the Alarms and Troubles 
of the Soul blot out the Ideas that are al- 
ready entertain'd, and hinder others from 


coming in. They obſtruct all the Paſſa- 


ges; and the Croud of thoughts that in 
- | ſuch 
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ſuch caſes ariſe is a great hindrance to Me- 
mory. | 

But the Learned obſerve, that two Tem- 
pers of the Body or Brain are Enemies to 
a good Memory ; and that ſuch can never 
expect any great advantage from this Abi. 
lity, which in thoſe caſes is naturally diſa- 


bl'd. The firſt is a Temper extraordinary 


Cold, for thereby the neceſſary Motions are 
ſtopt, and the Paſſages for ſpeedy con- 
veyance frozen, and the Imagination as it 
were benum'd. So that as a convenient 


Heat of the Body is a notable help to an 


active Memory, a cold Temper can never 
be ſo quick in apprehenſion, nor receive the 
Impreſſions that are offer*d. Therefore a 
noted Phyſician names Cold, The Mother 
of Forgetſulneſs ; and declares that there 
can be nothing more pernicious. to Me- 
mory, either to the admittance of the 
Ideas, or to the making uſe of them, than 
an inward or too violent and ambient 
Cold. 

The ſecond Temper unfit for Memory 
is moiſt, when a too great Humidity ſeizes 
upon the Brain, as in Drunkenneſs, Intem- 
perance, and Defluxions. Memory in ſuch 


a caſe may quickly receive an Impreſſion, 


but it will as ſpeedily loſe it. As a Ship- 
at Sea running ſwiftly thro the Waves, 
leaves behind a Track, which is almoſt 

as 
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as ſoon loſt as made, ſo that no ſign can be 
found of its Paſſage thro that fluid Element : 
So the moiſture of the Brain may be ſuſ- 
ceptible of an Idea for the preſent, but tis 
not laſting, nor is there any ſign a little 


after of any ſuch Matter. Thoſe Perſons 


may remember the things near at hand, but 
they ſeldom call to mind that which has 


been long ago done. 


I might add a third Temper very much 
unfit for Memory, that is, an extraordina- 
ry dry Brain, or a corrupt Diſpoſition of 
Body, proceeding from too much Heat and 
Drineſs: for tho theſe two Qualities are 
neceſſary Aſſiſtants of a good Memory, 
both for Reception and Retention, yet 
when they exceed the preſcript and pro- 
portion of Nature, they muſt needs be of- 
fenſive to Health, and conſequently to the 
practice of Memory. It is therefore need- 
ful for this purpoſe that the four Qualities 
of the Body be in an equilibrium, that is, 
in an equal balance ; becauſe this Equality 
ſerves very much for a more ready for- 
mation of the Ideas, and inables the Or. 
gan the better to receive and retain them. 
But of the four Qualities it is obſerv'd, 
that Cold and Moiſture are the moſt 
deſtructive to Memory; an exceſſive 
Cold being the greateſt Enemy of Na- 
ture, and of its Preſervation. For Hu- 

| midity, 
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midity, it cannot be expected, when the 
Brain is drown'd in Liquor, or overflows 
with Humors, that in ſuch an Inundation 
Memory can act and perform its Duty 
with that exactneſs, and in that perfecti- 
on that it can at other times, and in a 
better Temper. Now 'tis not difficult 


to underſtand what Quality is predomi- 


nant by theſe following Experiments : 
Firſt, by our Sleep ; for if we are more 
inclinable to it than ordinary, it is a fign 
of a wet and moiſt Brain, that makes us 
heavy and drouſy ; but it we cannot take 
our uſval Reſt, it is an evident Token of 
a dry Temper. Beſides, this Humidity 


falls down into the Palat by an extraordi- 


nary Spittle, breaks out of the corner of 
the Eyes, and evacuats it ſelf thro the Noſe 
and other Conveyances from the Brain, in 
a greater abundance than is uſual. But if 
the Brain be too-dry, you will not be able 
to cloſe your Eyes as formerly, you will find 


a Lightneſs in the Head; there will be ſel- 


dom any natural Evacuations, and the Eyes 
will appear ſunk into the Head, and the 
Excrementsof the Earswill increaſe, This 
is the caſe of ſuch as grow in years, which 
cauſes old Men to be leſs ſuſceptible of new 
Impreſſions in their Memory, but to be 
more retentive of thoſe that are there 
already: So that all the Paſſages of their 

| | LS youthful 
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_—_ days they can quickly call to 
mind. 

But if an inward Cold predominates, it 
will appear by theſe Signs : The Face will 
ſeem very white, the Eyes languiſhing, the 


Veins will ſcarce be ſeen; a Cold may be 


felt about the parts next the Head, and 
a Dulneſs and Stupidity ſeizes in ſuch a 
caſe upon the Spirits and Brain; ſo that 
by this means Men are render'd leſs fit for 
Action. Now it is obſerv'd by Phyſicians, . 
that the Brain is naturally hotter in Sum- 
mer than in Winter, unleſs. it be when 
ſome Diſtemper increaſes the internal Hear, 
and angments it the more by reaſon of the 
ambient Cold. | 
If too much Heat be in the Brain, it 

may be perceiv'd,by theſe infallible Signs. 
All the Parts about the Head will be hotter 
and more red than ordinary, the Eyes will 
berolling and firy, the Temples burning, 
and the Perſon cannot be inclinable to 
Sleep, becauſe all the Vapors that cauſe 
Drouſineſs are conſum'd by that internal 
Heat, and dry'd up as ſoon as they enter 
the 'Cloſets of the Brain. 

From what has bin faid it is moſt certain, 


that a moderate Temper, where all the 


four Qualities correſpond and agree in an 

equality, is the moſt fit for the practice of 

a good Memory; and when any of — 
exc 
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exceed the natural proportion, both the 


Health and Memory alſo are impair'd in 
that Body, and render'd more unht for ex- 


erciſe. In ſuch Caſes therefore the Phyſi- 


cian's Art may be very uſeful to reſtore 
Health, to rectify the Brain, to remedy 
the Temper, and remove the ſuperfluous 


and pernicious Quality; and conſequently 


it may preſerve, increaſe, inlarge and help 
Memory, For as it is molt certain that 
divers Diſeaſes deſtroy this Ability, or dil- 
able it; ſo it is unqueſtionable that ſeveral 
Remedies may aſſiſt, comfort and corrobo- 
rate this excellent Faculty, which requires a 
good diſpoſition of Body, a careful Govern- 
ment of our ſelves, and an abſtinence from 
the Extravagances and Debaychories of the 
Age. 
Nou in ſome caſes is inpoſible to re- 
medy a decay'd Memory, as when Nature 
tails thro ſome violent Diſeaſe; when an 
extraordinary Heat and internal Drineſs 
bas corrupted the vital Parts, or the Cloſet 
of Memory, and fill'd it with infected Spi- 
rits; or when old Age brings a diminution 
to our Strength, Vigor, Abilities; and all 
our Natural Parts decay with our Body. 
Tis then in vain to attempt by Phyſick to 
help or remedy that which is naturally loſt 
and periſh'd, However in ſuch caſes we 
may preſerve what remains of Memory by 
| a 
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1 a regular manner of living, and by ſuch 
f Food as may expel the inward Drineſs and 
3 Cold, and comfort the Brain with a Re- 
. cruit of wholeſom Spirits, proceeding from 
= the eaſineſs and quickneſs of Digeſtion. 

y n 
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55 Some General and Phyſical Obſervations 
al and Preſcriptions for the remedhing, 
o- ſtrengthning, and reſtoring 4 Memory 
a jar d by the ill Temper of the Body, 
n- or the Predominancy of one of the four 
E Qualities in the Brain. 


HE. Excellency of Memory, as we 
24 T have taken notice, depending wholly | 


re 

upon the Health and good Diſpoſition of 
2 the Body, tis not to de doubted but that 
fer which reſtores Health to the one, is by 


T conſequence uſeful and aſſiſting to the Wel- 
P fare and Operations of theother. Chiefly if 
the Head or Brain be any ways damnified, 
incumbred or prejudic'd, ſuch Medicines as 
are proper to remove the ill Qualities, or 
toreſtore Soundneſs, are alſo proper to help 
Memory. Divers therefore are preſcribed 


by che nee anſwera- 


ble 
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ble to the feveral Diſtempers of the Brain, 
and the Cauſes from whence they proceed. 
Firſt, If by reaſon of extraordinary Looſ- 
ness and immoderate Evacuations, or of any 
internal Drineſs, the Memory be prejudic'd, 
we muſt ſeek a Remedy from a convenient 
Diet, which may ſtrengthen the Body, and 
comfort the Spirits and Senſes. In ſuch a 
caſe juicy Meats are to be uſed, and ſuch 
as are of eaſy digeſtion in the Stomach ; 
good and wholeſom Drinks are to be taken, 
* Wine, Metheglin well made, Oc. 
eare likewiſe to exerciſe our Bodies mo- 
dcxargly,god withant heing tired; we ought 
to rub the Head and Temples ſoftly with 
woollen Clothes, and indeavor to reſtore 
the Body to its ordinary Temper by Sleep, 
Bathing, and other natural Means, But if 
the Brain and Memory be-injur'd by reaſon 
of an internal Cold, Heat muſt be apply'd 
to expel it (as Humidity 4 is usꝰd to-remedy 
the Drineſs of the Temper) but always with 
a convenient Moderation: for we muſt 
take heed that we heat not the Brain too 
much, nor totally dry up the internal Hu- 
midiry; for fear of falling into a more-dan- 
gereus Diſtemper, which may deprive us 
both of Life and Memory together. Whetj- 
IN is out of order. by: reaſon of Cold 
Moiſtute, chat Ait is to de choſen fu 
5 Patient to live hre iu 3 be Rox 
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and drying : and in wetand cold miſty Wea- 
ther, the Chamber or Dwelling where he 
is ought to be perfum'd with hot and odori- 
ferons Herbs, as Sage, Marjoram, Laven, 
der; Roſemary, Thyme, wild Thyme; and 
Jet a Smoke be made of ſome of theſe well- 
{rented Herbs in the Chamber, together with 
Juniper (for ſach Perfumes will ery the Air, 

and help the Brain) chiefly of that Indian 
Amber that is nam'd the Gum of "the Soul, 


The Piet ought to be according to the Di- 


ſtemper, of ſuch Meats as are of an eaſy 
Concoction; and tho divers Phyſicians for- 
bid cold Sallets,, I fuppoſe they may be of 
great uſe, chiefly in the Spring and Sum- 
mer, to ſome hot Stomachs, as Lettuce, 
Porflain, Spinage, Corn-fallet, Cichory, 
Endive, "and Naſturtium; the latter being 
good to ſtir up the Spirits, and a natural Re- 
medy againſt Sloth ;from whence comes the 
old Diredtibn to a sloggard, Vade — ede Na- 


arne 


ih Sew increaſes Blood, bats Di- 


| Sung; andcreates an Appetite. To ſome 


onſtitutions thisSallet, with a mixture of 
ther proper Herbs, may be proper to aſ- 
ſt and comfort the Spirits, and dispose the 
ee the de Th 7 5 ee 
iS very proper in m of the 
Brain, t9 Hof _ Seeber : x 
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Parts from the overflowings of Blood, and 
to give a gentle Purgation, either by Po- 
tions, Pills, or other uſual Means, accord. 
ing to the Advice of experienc'd Phyſici- 
ans, and the Nature of the Diſtemper. 
Now ſuch Diſeaſes incident to'the Brain, 
are either in the Cavities, or the Subſtance 
of the Brain: In the firſt are chiefly theſe, 
Vertigo, Catarrb, Epilepſy, Apoplexy, Pal- 
ſy, Convulſion, Trembling : In the Subſtance 


are theſe, Phrenzy, Melancholy, Madneſs, 


loſs or hurt of Memory, ſleepy Diſeaſes, Oc. 
All which, as they bring a preſent Preju- 
dice to the Faculty of Memory, ſo they are 
to be remov'd and cur'd before it can act 
with Vigor. 27.28 | 
But if the Diſeaſe proceeds from a too 
great Increaſe of the Humors, skilful Phyſi- 


cians are to be conſulted, and proper Re- 


medies applied for the correcting and re- 
moving thoſe Humors, as Bleeding, Pur- 
gations, Cliſters, Vomits, Iſſues, &c. 


Now *tis moſt certain that divers Oint- 


ments, Snuffs, Perfumes, Plaiſters, and 
Medicines are applicable to the Head and 
Temples, for curing ſeveral Diſtempers of 
the Brain. But this being, a Subject that 


more properly concerns the Phyſician, I ſhall 


only adviſe the Patient to be very cautions 
in making uſg of Remedies for removing 


Diſeaſes of the Head, which is a tender 
N 5 | Part; 
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Part; for when once the Part or Organ is 
wounded, ?tis a very difficult Task to cure 
it, and without a Miracle it can never be 
made whole. | t 


OO OO 


What is very much prejudicial to the Fa- 
culty, Habit, and Practice of Memory. 


HE Memory reſiding in fo tender a 

1 Part as the Brain, Nature has had a 
particular care to preſerve it from all Ca- 
ſualties by a thick Scull: It ſhews thereby 


what an Eſteem, Value, and Tenderneſs we 


are to have for that part of the Body, and 
how much it concerns us to take heed it be 
nat injur'd either by our own Miſcarriages, 


or by others Indeavors. Certainly we are 
"worthy of blame if we ruin that moſt excel- 


lent and neceſſary Part of our ſelves, and 
run wilfully into ſuch Actions as are hurtful 
to our Brain and Memory. Now it is ob- 
ſerv'd, and we may underſtand it from our 
own Experience, that theſe following Par- 
ticulars are prejudicial to Memory, 

1. All Crudities, Repletion, and Indi- 
geſtions of the Stomach; for they ingender 


D 3 Brain, 
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Brain, and ſend up infectious Vapors, which 
cauſe Pains in the Head, Giddineſs, and ſe- 
vera] other Diſtempers: conſequently they 
are pernicious to Reaſon and Memory, as 
St. Ambroſe tells us, Cibus immodicus & Ani- 
mæ & Corpori nocent ; An excellive Eating 
hurts both the Soul and Body. 


2. Drunkenneſs is offenfive to the Brain, 


and all its Functions, becauſe it fills it full 
of Humors, and naturally cauſes Forget- 
fulneſs: And, as a Father expreſſes bim- 
ſelf, Ebrietas Tempeſtas eſt tam in Animo quam 
in Corpore, G ſeipſam ignorat; It is a Stot m 
both in the Body and Sap], 3 ap cauſes us 
to forget and be unmindful of our ſelves, 
Therfore theimmoderat ule of trong Wines 
is dangerous; and a frequent Ingorging and 
conſtant. Debauchery turns Men into Sots 


and Beaſts, and weakens all the Operations 


of the Brain. I cannot but mention here what 
Suetonius writes of Claudius Ceſar, that by 


Drunkenneſs he had forgot what he had- 
. © commanded but an hour before: for having 


ordered his impudent and lecherons Wife 


and Empreſs Meſſalina, to be put to death 


becauſe of her unſufferable and public Adul- 
terics, when he fat down to 57, Meat a 
while after, ask d. hi ONE Officers and Servants 


What thejrLady 90255 gichgt ſhe came not 
as uſually to Table wit 5 fam ſame 
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aſcending Vapors, and cauſe à too 


Pigettion, or may too much fume up into, 


gave himſelf over to ſuch Debauchery and 
Drunkenneſs, that he loſt and drown'd all 


his Memory and Reaſon. 


3. A violent and outward Cold in the 
Night-ſeaſon offends the Brain, if the Head 
be not well coverꝰd. Therefore for the bet- 
ter preſervation of the Seat of Memory, 
it is convenient to keep our Heads warm, 
according to this French Direction, Garde 
chaux les pieds & da teſte, au demeurant wives 
en bete ; keep warm the Feet and the Head, 
but for the reſt live as the Beaſts. 

4. To take cold and wet in the Feet in 
Winter-time weakens the Eye-ſight, and 


injures the Memory, becauſe of the great 


correſpondence there is between theſe two 


Extremities, the Head and the Feet. 


5. An extraordinary and hot Air, or a 


burning Sun, diſturbs the Mind, and preju- 


dices nee if we ſuffer it long to "work 
upon us. 
6. All windy, Foods and Drinks are not 


good for the aſſiſtance of Memory, but ra- ? 


ther contrary, unleſs Nature carries them 

ſpeedily off in the ordinary courſe. a 
7. We muſt avoid eating in the Evening 

ſuch things as may increaſe too much the 


Humidity i in the Brain, or may be of an il 
D 4 
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lius, that when he came to the Empire, he 
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the Head: for tho ſuch things may incline 
to ſleep, they have a bad effect on the Seat 
of Memory ; and remember theſe ſeaſona- 
ble Verſes, 110065 2 


Ex magna Cana ftomacho fit maxima Pena, 
Ut fis note levis, fit tibi Cuna brevis. 


8. Forbear drinking too much immediat- 
ly after eating, chiefly after Supper ; for that 
will but ſpoil and hinder Digeſtion, and 
prove offenſive to the Brain and Memory. 

9. An extraordinary idleneſs and lazineſs 
of Body begets and increaſes ill Humors, 
which have a bad Influence on the Faculty 

of Memory. Therefore a moderate Exer- 
ciſe becomes us as Men, and is very uſeful 
for our Health, and the ſafety of our Be- 
ing; as an antient Philoſopher taught his 
Diſciples, by telling them, that Exercitium 
confers ad Corpus & Animum; that Exerciſe 
is profitable both to the Body and Soul. 

10. Forbear ſleeping immediately after a 

- plentiful Supper or Dinner, before the Food 
bas paſt down from the Orifice into the bot- 
tom of the Stomach; for there is nothing 
more pernicious, becauſe it prevents the 
working of Nature, and cauſes often the 
good Food to become bad, and to diſturb 
bath the Body and Ming. 
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wt giddineſs or ſwimming in the Head, 
are deſtructive to Memory. Therefore we 
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11. A too frequent and violent uſe of V- 
nery, when the Stomach is altogether empty, 
or too full, or contrary to the Rules of con- 
jugal Chaſtity and Religion, is very dange- 
rous, not only to the Body, but alſo to the 
Soul, and all its Faculties : For ſuch an ir- 
regular A@&drawsa Curſe after it, and obli- 
ges our juſt and wiſe God to withdraw his 
Bleſſing from ſuch Contemners of his Laws, 
enacted for our Safety and Preſervation. 

12. Fear, Sadneſs, Anger, violent Paſ- 
ſions, and melancholy Thoughts, are no 
Friends to Memory ; for they diſturb the 
Mind, diſquiet the Soul, and diſorder all 
the Faculties. 

13. A too violent Vomiting i is dekrue- 


tive to Memory, becauſe it forces Nature, 


and diſcompoſes the Brain. | 
14. A diſquieted Mind can never make 
uſe of Memory : for tho the Faculty may 
be good, when aſſiſted by Exerciſe, and 
ſtrengthned by Habit; yet while the Soul 


is alarm'd, and diſſatisfied, it can never in 
.the midſt of its Troubles uſe its Memory 


with Freedom, and ſo well as in a more 
peaceable temper and diſpoſition. 
All ſuch Motions of the Body as 


ſhould” have a ſpecial'care to avoid Falls 


* high Places, turning round, or Blows 


upon 
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upon the hinder part of the Head. For, if 


we may believe Thucydides, ſame by that 
means, in the Grecian Wars, loſt totally 


the uſe of their Memories: for by that Vio- 
lence the Seat of Memory receiv?d fo great 


a Prejudice, that the Faculty could make no 


uſe of it; and the Contuſion was ſo great, 


that the Brain was diſturb'd, and could re- 


ceive no more Impreſſions, nor preſerve 


them that were there before. Wa 


Theſe Experiments are not to be neglec- 


ted hy thoſe who deſign to attain to a per- 
fection of Memory; for they are of dan- 
gerous Canſequence, as our Experience 


can witneſs, to the Faculty of Memory, 


and to the other Functions of the Brain. 
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ta, and may comfort Memory, from 
the Procurement of Natare, and the 
Contrivante of A. N 
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ns Faculties and Abilities and wih 


them Means to inglatge and afbft tham in 
Odgces. 
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As there are me things to be avoided 
which may be pernicious to them, ſo there 
are others to be us'd and employ'd for this 
good Purpoſe, for a more ready execution 
and diſcharge of their Duties and Functi- 
ons. Memory, this excellent Ability of 
the Soul, may meet with many helps in the 


courſe of Nature to ſtrengthen it, and ten- 
der it more perfect. I ſhall recommend 


theſe following. | 

1. A moderate and convenient Exerciſe of 
Body before we ſit to Meat, to prepare the 
Stomach far à more hearty Reception, and 
a better Digeſtion, is uſeful not only to the 


Faculty of Memory, but to all other Ani- 


mal Functions; for from thence proceed 


thoſe gogd Spirits which help all the Offi- 


ces of the Brain, and make it more able to 
at with Vigor: ſuch an Exerciſe, I mean, 
29 may be anſwerable to the Abilities, Cal- 
ling, and Imployment of the Perſon ; ſuch 
an Exercile as may free us from all natural 
Superfluities, which may incommode, in- 
cymber, or burden Natyre. _ 

2. It becomes us to feed upon ſuch tem- 
perate Meats as may agree with our Sta- 


machs ay well as Appetizes, and to eat and 


drink with that moderatiqn 3s may tend to 


ſtrengtheg, 2nd not deſtroy Nature: for as 
there is nothing more pernicious te the Fg - 


culty of Memary than Exceſs, Daunen, — 
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and Glattony, fo there is nothing that can 
better preſerve it than a ſober uſe of thoſe 
good things that Nature affords to ſupply 
the daily Deficiencies, and corroborate our 
Strength. | Wee eee: 

3. There are ſome things that may hinder 
the ill Fumes of the Stomach from aſcend- 
ing higher, which are uſeful to ſtrengthen 
Memory after a plentiful Repaſt, as Stip- 
tic, Fruits well prepared by Art or Nature, 
Coriander-ſeed well preſerved with Sugar, 
Coffee, and other things. : 

4- A moderate Joy and Contentment of 
Mind is very profitable for the preſerving 
and fortifying this Ability of Memory : For 
if the Soul be uneaſy, all the chief Facul- 
ties, eſpecially Memory, are diſturb'd, and 
, render'd more unfit for Action. 

5. To waſh our Feet often in hot Wa- 
ter, wherein we have boil'd ſome Chamo- 
mile, Lavrel, Balm, Mint, and ſome other 
_ odoriferous Herbs, is very comfortable to 
the Brain, the Eyes, and the Memory: 
For beſides the good effect the hot Liquor 
. has upon the Head, the Scent of ſuch Herbs 
ſerves very much to refreſh the Spirits, and 
comfort the Brain, Therefore in Summer 
the ſmellof Roſes and other fragrant Flow- 

ers, is not uſeleſs, ' but advantageous to this 


| 6. A convenient Purgation of all Super- 


' fluitios 
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fluities of Nature is likewiſe helpful to the 
Faculty of Memory: for when there is a 
ſtoppage of that which ought to be caſt 
out, there is a Burden that is not only trog- 
bleſome to the Perſon, but alſo of dange- 
rous conſequence to the Health and Life, 
and to all the Superior Faculties and Func- 
tions, which are thereby hinder'd in their 
Actions and Operations, 

Now Phyſicians inform us, that this ten- 
der part of Man, namely the Brain, is injur'd 
and prejudiced by three Means. Firſt, By 
a violent breaking in of the Excrements of 
the Body, or of any part of it. Secondly, 
By nouriſhing and harbouring ſome ill Qua- 
lity. Thirdly, By retaining the uſual and 
natural Purgations, when they have not 
their ordinary Courſe by the common Paſ- 
ſages appointed by our wiſe Maker. For as 
there are continual Vapors aſcending to the 
Brain from the inferior Parts, deſigu d for 


the nouriſhing and aſſiſting the Brain ia the 


ſeveral Functions of Life; ſo'there muſt be 
ſome Evacuations for that which is ſaper- 
fluous and uſeleſs in Nature, to be avoided. 
Now theſe Vapors, if they have any ill - 
Quality, or are any ways offenſive to the 


Brain, do quickly hinder the Operations 


of Life and Reaſon. For there is no part 
of the Body more tender than this, no Part 
is ſooner and more ſuſceptible of peraic- 
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ous Fumes and Vapors than the Brain. 
Out good God therefore has provided, a- 
mong the natural Things, a great many An- 
tidotes and comfortable Herbs, &. which 
are proper to help and reſtore the Brain to 
its uſual Temper and Perfection; and conſe- 
quently to aſſiſt and preſerve Memory. 
Now among the natural Things, and thoſe 
that may be prepared by Art for the uſe of 
Memory, are either Pouders for the Head, 
or Pouders to ſnuff up in the Noſe ; Plai- 
{ters to apply to the Temples or other parts 
of the Head ; Bathings, Drinks, Fruits, 
Confe&ions, Smells, Purgations, Oint- 
ments, &c. | 
1. Of Pouders to dry up the Humors of 
the Head, and cleanſe the Hair: they are 
very uſeful for the ſtrengthning of the Me- 
mory, when the Perſon is of a moiſt Tem- 
per, and finds a too great Humidity to bur- 
den the internal Part, and diſturb his Fancy 
or if he be often afflicted with a Cephalalgia, 
proceeding from Cold or Vapors. Bit"uch 
pouders areto he made of odorifetousHerbs, 
and well ſcented, which may be pleaſing to 
the Smell. Riverius preſeribes for this pur- 
poſe this excellent Pouder: Take of Floren- 
tine Lilies, balf a Pound; Storax and Ben- 
Toin, of each two Ounces Mate a very fine 
Pouder, to be n ed upon the Hair in going to 
Bed and comb om in the Adrhing. To Int rcaſt 
ok 5 it, 
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9 its efficacy, yon may add Clove-giliflowers, 
Nutmeg and Cinnamon. 


. 2. Sneezing Pouders well prepar'd are of 
ch great uſe, but may prove pernicious if any 
r thing be offenſive to the Brain in the Com- 
"RM polition. Now the ſame Author recom- 
ry. mends the dried Leaves of Marjoram, Sage, 
8 Roſemary, the Roots of the Herb Pyre- 


6 thram, of Lingwort perfamed with Musk, 
* to be a choice ſneezing Ponder, to com- 
: fort the Brain and Memory. And the 
rts | Herb Galangal well dried, and reduced to 
ite Pouder, is very uſefal to ſtrengthen Me- 
7%s mory. Another good - ſneezing Pouder 
may be made of Pepper, with the Herb 
Condiſi, white Lingwort, and Lillies, with 
ſome perfumed Gams. But we muſt have 
Me. | 2 care not to offend Nature by a too fre- 
quent uſe of thefe or other Snuffs, which 

may prejudice the Brain. | 
3. And as al} noifoin Smells are bur tful 
% | to the Brain, and when they are continud- 
0 ch taken are infectious; ſo there is a great 
Benefit to be expected from good and 


obo wholeſom | Scents, as of Flowers, Per- 
por I fames, G. This is excellent to comfort 


+ i. | tbe Braig; Take Egn. aloe, Frankincenſe, 

+ Gum-naſtix,, red: Roſes, Leaves of Beto- 
ny; Cinamony Mace; Spice, Cloves, with 
Storato; and with all this make a Pouder : 
caſt it oa. Chaſing · Am of Coa]s in a morn- 
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ing, and it will wonderfully comfort the 
Brain, and help Memory. . 


4. Divers Plaiſters,, when we find a de- 


cay in Memory, may be uſeful for helping 
the Brain: As a Plaiſter made of Muſtard- 
ſeed, and clapt to the hinder part of the Head, 
or the Oil of Muſtard- ſeed when apply d 


to that Part. Or if you pleaſe to be at 


greater Expence, take Florentine Lillies, 
the Herbs Hermodactyle and Pyrethrum, leaves 
of the wild Vine, Pigeon - dung, Muſtard- 
ſeed, of each an Ounce; mix them with 
Moſchata Nuts, Spice, Cloves, Cinamon, 
and Pepper, and make a Plaiſter; which 
you may likewiſe apply to the hinder part 
of the Head, and you will find it increaſe 
and help Memory. And a certain famous 


Author aſſures us, that the Gall of a par- 


tridg anointed about the Temples does won- 
derfully ſtrengthen the Seat of Memory; 
as alſo the Brains of Birds and Fowls roaſt- 
ed, and chiefly of Hens, are not uſeleſs for 
the ſame purpoſe. . | 
5. If you pleaſe to try this Experiment, 
you will find it of great uſe, as ſome lear- 
ned Phyſicians tellus; Take the Seed or 
Leaves of Orminum, and reduce them to 
Pouder, and every Morning take a ſmall 
pantity of a Glaſs of Wine. And they 


ay that the Shavings or Pounder of Ivory 


produce the ſame effect, namely, the cor- 
Ani 5 roborating 
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roborating of the Brain and Memory; as 
likewiſe a Grain of white Frankincenſe ta- 
ken in a Draught of Liquor when we go to 
Bed, dries up the offenſive Humors of the 
Brain, And it has been obſerv'd, that the 
Application of Gold to that Sutura, which 


_ divides the Seat of Memory from the other 


Cloſets of the Brain, ſtrengthens the weak- 
neſs of the Head, drives away all Pain, and 
has a wonderful Effet on the Faculty of 
Memory. | 

6. There are ſome Ointments to be made 
for the ſame Intent, as this; Take of the 
Fat of Hens or Capons, together with the 
Fat of a Cow, and Gum of Ivy, of each 
a Pound; which being diſtil'd in a Lym- 
bick with a ſoft Fire into an Oil, is very 
good to anoint the Temples and the Wriſts 
three times a Week, Here is another Oint- 
ment which Ariſtotle is ſaid to have often 
uſed for the ſtrengthning his Memory : 
Take of the Fat of Moles, Bears if it be 
to be had, of Weeſel and Bever, or inſtead 
of that of Otter, of each an equal quanti- 
ty; Juice of Betony, and Roſemary ; of 
all which make an Ointment to anoint the 


Temples, chiefly in cold Weather. 


A famous Author tells us, That for a firm and 
conſtant Aemory, and quick Apprebenſion, many 


great Men have us'd this Medicine. Take Roots 


of wild Bugloſs, Roots of Valerian, or To, 
E 0 
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of each four Ounces ;, Roots of Rue two Ounces ; 
reduce them to very fine Pouders : then take 
Juice of Ey-bright, Clary, and Verven, of each 
four Ounces ;, ſtrain the Juices well through a 
Cloth; then mix the Juices together, and the 
Pouders apart Afterwards take of Eſſence of 
Anacardi, or Caſſia-nuts one Ounce, and make 
a Pouder as before, Alſo take Bird's Tongue, 
i. e. Aſb- keys, and make a very fine Pouder : 
Then mix all the fore ſaid things together, viz. 
the Pouders and the Fuices, and take an Earthen 
Pot gla⁊ d, and ſet it on the Fire, putting into it 
ſome Bear's Fat, and ſuffering it to melt by de- 
grees; then throw in the ſaid Pouders, mixing 
them with the Juices, always adding ſome of the 
foreſaid Fat, till a very thin Ointment be made ; 
with which anoint the Temples, Forehead, and 
top of the Head towards the Nape. And thts do 
tbree or four times a year, and continue anoint- 
ing more or leſs as there is occaſion. 

Again, another Experiment may be try'd 
for the ſame purpoſe, Take cight Glaſſes of 
common Water, leaves of Ivy and Sticas, of 
each a Pound and a half; put them togetber in 
the Water to boil till the Water be almoſt con- 

ſum' d; afterwards let it be well ſtrain d and 
ſquet xd, and put into it a ſmall quantity of 
Turpentine waſh d with Roſe-water : Then waſh 
the Head with a good Lye, and after drying it, 
anoint with the foreſaid Liquor the Temples and 
hinder part of the Head. TY 
e 
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The ſame Author recommends to us the 
making of this perfum'd Apple for com- 
forting the Brain and Memory. Take Lau- 
danum, Lignum Aloes, Storax, of each a 
Dram; Cloves, Nutmegs, ſweet Baſil-ſeed, of 
each half a Dram; with Roſewater, in which a 
ſmall quantity of Moſch and Ambergriſe bas 
been diſſolvꝰd, make an Apple. | 

Another Preſcription we find recom- 
mended to us by a worthy Author in this 
manner. Toſtrengthen the Memory, or reſtore 
it when loſt ; or againſt Giddineſs : Take Roſe- 
mary, Borage, Chamomile, Violets, Roſes, of 
each an Ounce ;, the Leaves of Laurel, Mar- 
joram, Sage, of each Two Ounces ;, chop them all 
together, and put them inthe beſt Wine, and after 
a day's time diſtil thro a glaſs Alembic, and 
keep the diſtil'd Liquor; in which put of ſweet = 

ſcented Turpentine a Pound, white Frankincenſe 
eight Ounces; Maſtic, Myrrb, Bdellium, Ana- 
cardi, or Caſſia nuts, of each four Ounces - 
beat them altogether, and ſo let them ſtand 
for five Days, mix'd with the Diſtillation in a 
cover'd Veſſel, Afterwards diſtil with a quick. 
Fire till you get an Oyl out of them, which 
keep cloſe ſhut up in a glaſs Bottle well'ſtop?d with 
Wax and Parchment, For uſe + take as much of 
it as would ly in a lervfenſhel down the Mouth, 
and anoint alſo the Memorial parts, viz. the 
binder part of the Head, and all the Parts before- 
mention d. You will find it to be very good. 

E 2 Some 
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Some Phyſicians order Pills for the uſe of 
Memory to be made in this manner; Take 
Cubebs, Calamint, Nutmegs, Cloves, of each 
a Dram and a half; the beſt Frankincenſe, 
choice Myrrh, oriental Ambergriſe, of each a 
Scruple and a balf  Moſch, five Grains: with 
Mar joram- water make Pills. Take one in go- 
ing to Bed, and two at Sun-riſmng, five hours 
before Meat; in the Winter every Month, in 
the Spring and Fall more ſeldom. 

Another moſt approv'd Experiment to inlarge 
the Underſtanding and Memory, which they ſay 
was Ariſtotle's. Take the Fat of a Bear, which 
is in his right Shoulder, and put it up in the 
Bear's own Bladder, together with bus Urin, 
and let them ſtand eight days : then draw it out, 
and take an equal quantity of Clary, Eye · bright, 
Verven, Bugloſs, Valerian, and Aloes, and mix 


*em together with the foreſaid Fat upon the Fire, 


ſtirring them with a wooden Slice, till it become 
a thick Ointment ;, of which, when you pleaſe, 
take the quantity of a ſmall Bean, and anoint 
the Forebead and Temple, rubbing them ſome 
time; and you will remember what you hear. 
Ahe for waſhing a cold and moiſt Head, 
corroborates and belps the Memory. But it muſt 
be of the Aſhes of Vine. twigs or Oak ;, and then 
let theſe things be boil d in it. Take Galangal, 
French Lavender, Laurel. leaves, Roſemary, lvy, 
Sage, of each a Handful ; with that waſh the 
Head and after waſhing it, bathe the forcpart 
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of the Head with a little Aqua Vitz, and 
ſprinkle it with the following Pouder, Take Pen- 
nyroyal, Calamint, Cloves, Gum- Juniper, Mace, 
Stichas, or French Lavender, dried Mint, Mar- 
joram, of each five Drams; mix aud make a fine 
Pouder, and after ſprinkling it, put over it a 
covering of Hemp. On other days alſo, going 
to bed, put ſome of that Pouder upon the forepart 
of the Head, even without waſhing it; for it 
dries, &c. | 2 

And Ludovicus Aercatus adviſes to make 
this Water, which he ſays has a wonderful 
Virtue for the reſtoring and ſtrengthening 
decayed Memories. Take of the Waters of 
Bugloſs, Betony, Flowers of Lilly, each a 
Pound; of the beſt Aqua Vitæ half a Pound; 
Flowers of Anthos, Roſes, Marjoram, and 
Bugloſs Flowers, of each a Pugil; of the Spe- 
cies of Confectio Anacardina four Drams. 
Firſt infuſe the Flowers into the Waters, and 
then the Species, and let them ſtand in a ſunny 
place to digeſt for a Month; afterwards ex- 
tract the Mater in a Balneum, of which at night 
you may give or take two Drams, or balf an 
Ounce. 
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CHAP. VII 


Rules to be obſerv'd for the Acts or 
P 7 act ice of Memory. 


Emory, as we have already obſerv'd, 
being anexcellent Faculty or Ability 
of the Soul, it is by conſequence to produce 
Acts anſwerable to it ſelf; which Acts by 
degrees form a Habit, that ſtrengthens the 
Ability, and makes it more ready and able 
again to appear in Action: for the more we 
uſe this Ability, the more able and perfect 
we ſhall render it; whereas by Neglect and 
Sloth Men loſe this natural Gift, and it 
becomes uſeleſs. ; 

Now for the better exerciling of Memo- 
ry, and accompliſhing this rare Faculty, I 
ſhall recommend theſe following Rules, 
which I deſire ſuch to obſerve and practiſe 
as intend to uſe their Memories either in a 
Pulpit, or at the Bar, or on any other oc. 
caſion, where they would deliver their Me- 
ditations, without the aſliſtance of Book or 
Paper. | 8 

1. Let the Subject treated on, or the 
Matter and Diſcourſe to be deliver'd, be ra- 
tional, and worthy of our own Eſteem: = 

| ee the 
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the things we admire, or that afford us plea- 
ſure in the reading or hearing of 'em, make 
a deeper Impreſſion in our Minds than thoſe 
things we value not. As this Faculty is no- 
ble, it retains willingly nothing but what 
is anſwerable to it ſelf; likewiſe any thing 
ſtrange or unuſual, or that is ſutable to our 
own Genius and Temper, commonly finds 
in Memory a kind reception, and a longer re- 
tention. It is therefore the Advice which a 
wiſe Man recommends to young Students, 
Sapientem audire Præceptorem, quem etiam co- 


Caris admirari, plurimum enim Memoriæ condu- 


cit; to hear a wiſe Tutor whom we ovght to 
admire, becauſe Admiration is a great ad- 
vantage to remember his Inſtructions. And 
among the Keys of Wiſdom he reckons this 
to be one, Honor Magiſtri, a particular Re- 
ſpect not only for the Perſon of our Tea- 
cher, but a value for his Words and Direc- 
tions, that we may treaſure them up for our 
own uſe and benefit. For tho Memory by 
the Naturaliſts is compar'd to a Sieve, or 
to a Net, 'tis in reſpect of thoſe weak and 
unfaithful. Memories that never retain the 
things committed to their cuſtody, but loſe 
them as ſoon as they have them. 

2. Let there be a Method and convenient 
Order obſerv'd, and a Coherence in the 
Diſcourſe we defi ign to deliver; for it will 


be far more eaſy to mind and remember 


E 4 things 
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things that have a mutual dependance up- 
on one another, than ſuch as are without | 
Order or Method. | 

3. Letevery thing we deſire to remem- 
ber, be fairly written and diſtinaly, and di- 
vided into Periods with large Characters ta 
the beginning; for by this means we ſhall 
the more readily imprint the Matter and 
Words in our Minds, the more remarkable 
the Writing appears to the Eye. This Senſe 
conveys the Ideas to the Fancy better than 
any other; and what we have ſeen is not 
ſo ſoon forgotten, as what we have only 
heard. Therefore Cicero tells us, in 3. de 

Oratore; Facilius ad ea que viſa ſunt, quam 
ad ca que audita ſunt, Oculi Mentis feruntur : 
That the Eyes of the Underſtanding (and 
conſequently of the Memory) are carried 
more eaſily to the things that are ſeen, than 
to thoſe that are heard. 

4. For the Aſſiſtance of weak Memories, 
let the firſt Letters or Words of every Pe- 
riod, in every Page, be written in diſtin& 
Colors; yellow, green, red, black, Cc. 
and obſerve the ſame order. This will 
make a greater impreſſion, and very much 
aſſiſt the Memory. 
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5. Let theſe Characters, or Beginnings _ 
of eyery Period, be wel] imprinted in our 0 
Minds, for they will quickly bring thither it 
the whole Diſcourſe alſo. No ſooner ſhall | it 


We 
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we think upon the firſt entrance, but we 
ſhall have a proſpect of all the reſt in our 
Imagination, And it will be no ſmall Aſ- 
ſiſtance to our Memories, if theſe firſt Let- 
ters of every Sentence or Period can luc- 
kily expreſs ſome known or remarkable 
Word or Thing in every Page. As Bux- 


torf in his Hebrew Grammar, that Students 


may remember the Letters which change 


their natural. Pronunciation by the Inſcrip- 


tion of a Dageſh, has gathered them to- 
gether in the word Begadkepbat. And that 
they might not forget theLetters nam'd Qui- 
eſcentes, that are written, and ſometimes not 
pronounc'd, he has put them together in 
the word Ehevi, Thus if we may happily 
join all the firſt Words of every Sentence 
ſoas to expreſs ſome remarkable Thing, or 
Subject, or Word, we ſhall remember 
more eaſily the Beginnings of every Period 
or Sentence ; and by taking every Letter 
in order one after another, come to the re- 
membrance of all that is written in the 
Page without any difficulty, for the begin- 
ning will lead us to all the reſt. This Directi- 
on may be of great uſe to weak Memories. 

6. If we would have the command of 
our Memory, and ſecure it from the frailty 
of Oblivion, and the danger of miſtaking, 
it becomes us to have in our Minds well 
imprinted the Abbreviation of our ou 

11 
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Diſcourſe, and the chief Heads, ſo that in 
an inſtant we may be able to recollect and 
caſt our internal Eye upon aay part of the 
Matter that ought to lie as it were before 
our Fancies; for in this Cale if any inter- 
Tuption happens, or any Caſualty comes 
accidentally to diſturb the Series of our 
Diſcourſe, we ſhall be the more ready and 
better able to call to mind our Buſineſs, and 
proceed on th more Courage, Reſolution, 
and leſs fear of a Miſcarriage; becauſe we 
may be certain, that in an unexpected 
Weakneſs of Memory we ſhall have a Re- 
medy at hand to relieve us in caſe of need; 
and we ſhall ſpeak with more confidence 
and boldneſs, the more we know our ſelves 
ſecure from Frailty, Therefore it is Seneca's 
Advice, that ii a large Diſcourſe we ſhould 
have it abbreviated and contracted ro cer- 
tain principal Heads, for the prevention not 
only of Confuſion, but alſo of that Diſor- 
der that multiplicity of Words and Matter 
s apt to cauſe in weak Memories. 

7. Let there be a local Apprehenſion of 
our written Diſcourſe well fix'd in the 


Mind: and in the delivery of it let the Fancy 


roceed on, and the Imagination leiſurely 
dictate the Matter, and the Words as they 
are couch'd in our Paper, This local Ap- 
prehenſion is the greateſt help to Memo- 


ry, and chiefly if the Characters, as we 


have 
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have formerly noted, be fairly written, and 
remarkable to the Eye and Fancy ; for as 
they givea deeper Impreſlion into the Mind, 
they become more legible, and are not fo 
ſoon defac'd. 

8. When we firſt intend to recover a 
Diſcourſe, and get it into our Memories, 
we gpght to read it quietly with the greateſt: 
Attention and Intention of the Mind, ſet- 
ting aſide all other Buſineſs which might in- 
cumber or interrupt us. We mult for thi; 
purpoſe ſummon all our Thoughts toattend 
upon the Buſineſs in hand, and ſeriouſly 
read over every Period and Sentence; for 
without this Intention it is impoſſible to be 
able to imprint any thing well into our Ima- 
gination, And before we proceed on too 
far,it becomes us to get well a Part by heart, 
that our Memories may go on more ſecurely 
and by degrees, | 

9. Therefore it becomes us for this pur- 
poſe to repeat often over what we have al- 
ready learned, and ſoftly to utter every 
Sentence one after another. This Repeti- 
tion will be of great Uſe both for the get- 
ting it more perfect, and for the more eaſy 
delivery; for when the Tongue is accuſtom- 
ed to the Expreſſions, it will more readily 
deliyer them again. And we find by ex- 
perience, that Verſes and other Diſcourſes 
that we have often ſpoken, when once we 


. 
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begin to deliver them, they drop from us 
inſenſibly, and, as a Man that is uſed to run 
in a Career, or down a Hill, we cannot ſtop 
till we come to the end. 

10. After we have thus gotten into our 
Memory a Diſcourſe in the beginning, we 


muſt ſuppoſe that it is not confirm'd in us, 


and muſt therefore run it over by a frequent 
Meditation, chiefly in the evening when we 
ate going to bed, or in thoſe Intervals that 
we cannot ſleep; for then the ſilence of 
the Night, and the quiet of the Time, are 
very proper to ſtrengthen in Memory what 
we have committed to its cultody. Theſe 
Meditations are eſteemed by Ariſtotle the 
greateſt Aſſiſtance of Memory; and Ptolo- 
mey calls Meditation the Key of Truth. 
Truly without this Practice a Diſcourſe can 
never be wel] digeſted, but will come from 
us raw, perhaps as a Leſſon from a School- 
boy; neither can we be able without it to 
make it our own, nor to give that Life and 
Virtue to it that is needful to affect the 
Minds of our Auditors, Therefore a Diſ- 
courſe ought to have a convenient time to 


ſettle in our Memories, that they may of- 


ten run them over by Meditation, 

11. Let young Men take care to exerciſe 
their Memory betimes, for by a frequent 
Practice we gain and ſtrengthen the Habit 
of Memory. Let not the Difficulties' that 

may 
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may appearin the beginning, fright or cauſe 
us to diſcontinue, but reſolutely proceed 
on in accuſtoming our Faculty toretain both 
Matter and Words, I know ſome charge 
their Memory with nothing but the Matter, 
but it is as eaſy to mind the Words when 
once we have us'd our ſelves to the Practice. 
Cicero writes of Lucullus and Hortenſius, two 
famous Orators of the Roman Empire, who 
had vaſt Memories, that the former remem- 
bred Matter, the other Words, and prefers 
therefore Lucullus before Horten/tus : but I 
conceive that Orator to be the moſt ac- 
compliſh'd, who having penn'd his Diſ- 
courſe in ſuch a manner, that it ſpeaks 
weighty Matter as well as Words, is able 
to deliver it verbatim with deliberation and 
vigor. Seneca tells of himſelf, that he could 
repeat two thouſand diſtinct Names one 
after another without any miltake, ſo large 


was his Memory, which proceeded from a 


long and continued Exerciſe ; for by this 
means we ſhall attain to a great Perfection. 
12, Beware of taking a pride, and glo- 
rying in our Memory. As we are to uſe it on 
neceſſary occaſions for the Glory of God, 
the Edification of his Church, and laſtructi- 
on of the People, I would not have any 
vainly to boaſt or preſume too much upon 
the Strength of Memory, but to look up- 
on it as a Gift proceeding from God's 
3 Bounty 
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Bounty tous. Staupitius, a Tutor of Mar- 
tin Luther, in a Sermon thought in a vain 
oſtentation of Memory to repeat all the 
Genealogy of Chriſt mention'd by St. Mat- 
thew; but when he came to the Captivity 
of Babylon, his Memory fail'd him, which 
caus'd him to take the Aſliitance of his 
Book, with this Expreſſion, I ſee, ſaid he, 
God reſiſteth the Proud, How many have 
there been, who vainly priding in this Ex- 
cellency of the Soul, have been totally de- 
priv'd of their Memories, forgotten their 
own Names, their deareſt Relations, Cs. 
The Gifts of God are not to be imploy'd 
as Inſtruments of our Pride and Folly. 
Our Great Creator is ſenſible of the Injury 
done to his Liberality, when we aſcribe to 
our induſtry, Sobriety, or the Goodneſs of 
our Temper, what is moſt and chiefly due 
to his Bounty. Several ſad Examples there- 
fore of the Reſentment of his Juſtice have 
appear'd before our Eyes, of Perſons who 
have altogether loſt in a manner what was, 
the greateſt Subject of their Glqry; that 
we might learn to avoid ſach Provypcations, 
and behave our ſelves with Humility and 
Thankfulneſs to his unwearied Goodneſs, 
always giving him the Honor of\ our Per- 
fections and Injoyments, 

13. For the better Preſervation of the 
Faculty of Memory, it becomes us to _ 
| we 
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well its Strength, Ability, Reach and Frail. 
ty, that we may take Meaſures according- 
ly : for the loading of our Memory too 
much may be as prejudicial toit, as taking 
too heavy a Burden upon our Shoulders 
will be to our Body and Loins ; for it will 
wrong the Faculty it ſelf, and diſable it 
from further Service. Beſides, the Igno- 
rance of our own Weakneſs may expoſe us 
to the Shame and Laughter of the World, 
when we ſhall preſume to undertake what 
we cannot well perform. And as it is with 
a Man's Stomach when it is filPd, cram'd 
more than Nature will bear, no Digeſtion 
can poſſibly be there; and inſtead of 
ſtrengthening the Body, the Health is im- 
pair'd, and a ſhameful Diſorder happens : 
So 'tis with the Memories of Men, they muſt 
not be too much loaded, nor burden'd with 
more than they can well bear, according to 


the Saying of Horace, 


Sumite Materiam veſtris qui ſcribitis æquam 
Viribus, &c. 


14. If we are to ſtudy any liberal Art 
or Science, it becomes us for the better In- 
couragement of our Memories, and for a 
more firm retention of the Doctrines and 
Principles, to comprehend the Senſe, Mean- 
ing, and Reaſonableneſs of them, before 

| we 
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we commit them to their Cuſtody. What 
we underſtand is our own, and cannot eaſily 
be forgotten. Reaſon is an excellent Con- 
firmation of Memory when it is concerned 
in that Imployment; for while our reaſon- 
ing Faculty continues, we ſhall never forget 
what it has formerly approved of, asagree- 
ing with its internal Principles. 

15. And if we are to ſpeak in Publick, it 


will be a great Advantage to Memory that 


we perfectly underſtand the Matter and Bu- 


ſineſs in queſtion; that we are fully ac- 


quainted with the Argument, Myſtery, 
or Theme that we treat of; that we have 
ſearch'd and ſtudied all that may be alledged 
for or againſt it, and have continually a pro- 
ſpect of all that may be ſaid upon the Sub- 
ject: For in caſe Memory ſhould be inter- 
rupted, diſturb'd, or fail, twill not be difficult 
then to recover our ſelves to proceed on; 
and if we have any thing of Invention, we 
may ſupply the defect of Memory by our 
former Knowledg : however, tis a great 
aſſiſtance to it to remember all the Particu- 
lars, and the continued Series of diſcourſe, 
when we thus underſtand perfectly the 
Subject, and are no Novices in the Matter 

that we are publickly to deliver. : 
16. When we betake our ſelves to our 
Study, or offer to exerciſe our Memory by 
the delivery of a Diſcourſe, we _ 
| erve 
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ſerve what has been ſaid before to be uſe- 

ful for the aſſiſting of Memory, and indea- 

vor to avoid what is prejudicial, as Glutto- 
ny, Drunkenneſs, Debauchery, Cc. 

Set aſide all other Occupations and Im- 
ploy ments, and chiefly thoſe troubleſom 
Paſſions of the Mind that will not ſuffer us 
to injoy our ſelves, as Anger, Wrath, En- 
yy, Revenge, Luſt, Covetouſneſs, Alarms, 
Fears, c. for when the Mind 1s totally 
taken up with ſuch uneaſy Gueſts, tis not 
poſſible to imploy it about the Functions of 


Memory, according to the old Proverb, 


Pluribus intentus minus eſt ad ſinglula ſenſus. 


17. A convenient Time is to be choſen 
for the Exerciſe of Memory ; for all Sea- 
ſons and Times are not proper, nor is the - 
Mind ready diſpoſed always for Activity: 


we muſt therefore chuſe ſuch a Time in, 


which we know our ſelves belt able to retain 
the things we hear and read. Neither are 
all Tempers alike, but commonly when we 
are faſting, or after a moderate Repaſt, or 
in the Night- ſeaſon, or in the Morning, 
moſt Men are beſt prepar'd for the Exerciſe 
of their Memories, and to receive the Im- 
preſſions and Ideas. 
8. But one Rule more | muſt add, which 
l wok upon to be the chief; To ſeck from 
F God 
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God by our devout and conſtant Prayers, 
both the continuance and increaſe of our 
Memories: For I muſt confeſs, that 'tis a 
particular Gift and Favor of our great Crea- 
ror, who hath beſtowed upon us ſuch a na- 
tural Ability. As therefcre it depends upon 
his Bounty, 'tis from thence that we muſt 
expect its Perfection and Welfare. And 
tho by Art we may remove what is prejudi- 
cial to it, and help in ſome reſpect the Fa- 
culty; tho we may preſcribe Rules for the 
practice of Memory, yet all our Indea- 
vors will prove vain and ineffectual with- 
out a Bleſſtng from above, which we muſt 
{ſtrive to obtain by our Humility and De- 
votion, being the ordinary means appoint- 
ed by the Divine Wiſdom for the getting 
and increaling of all temporal and ſpiritual 
Bleſlings. Neither are we to doubt of gra- 
cious Returns to our Requeſts; for we 
have this Aſſurance from the ſacred Oracle, 
If you that are evil know how to give good things 
to your Children, how much more ſhall your hea- 
venly Father give his holy Spirit to them that ask 
him? God hath reſerved to himſelf the be- 


ſtowing of all ſpiritual Gifts, and this of 


Memory proceeds from him : not only the 
Faculty, but likewiſe the Practice depends 
very much upon his immediate Influence; 
for experience may inform us, that we have 
often aninward Aſſiſtance granted to our 

Petitions, 
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Petitions, to comfort and help the Weak- 
nefs of our Memories in divers occaſions, 
chiefly where the Intereſt of Religion and 
his Honor is concern'd, as in the publick de- 
livery of his Word and Will to his Peo- 
ple. It becomes us therefore in all ſuch In- 
ſtances, not to rely or preſume too much up- 
on our own Strength or Ability, but lean 
and truſt upon the Allſufficiency of the 
Holy Spirit, who will never be wanting to 
them whoearneſtly and heartily implore his 
gracious Aſliſtance in time of need. 


—_— 
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C HAP. VIII. 


Rules to be obſerved to help our Remem- 


brance of Things that we deſire to pre- 
ſerve in Mind, 


'T HE multiplicity of Ideas and Matters 
that we commit to our Memories, will 
ſometimes cauſe the moſt capacious to for- 


get things of the greateſt Importance. For 


the better aſliſting therefore this Faculty to 
call to our remembrance ſuch Objeas, theſe 


Rules are to be obſerv'd, 


1. Mind the Order in which thoſe things 
were firſt enter'd into our Memories; — 
F 2 the 
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the things that precede will oblige us to 
think upon thoſe that followed, and the 
_, Conſequences of things will refreſh in our 
Fancies that which went before. It be- 
comes us therefore to record them in order 
with a Connexion and a mutval Depen- 


dence; and this Order will direct our Me- 


mories, and help them to find out ſuch 
things as were loſt and defaced by forget- 
tulneſs; Therefore a wiſe Man tells us, 
Quæ bene invicem ordinata ſunt, bene remini- 


ſeibilia ſunt ; que vero male, difficulter in Me- 


moriam revocantur. The things that are in 
goog order are eaſily to be remember'd, but 
thoſe that are without Method or Order can- 
not, without much difficulty, be called 
to mind, 

2. For the better remembring of things, 
we ought to compare them with thoſe things 
with which we are familiar, or beſt ac- 
quainted, and that have a reſemblance with 
them, either in Syllables, in Quantity, in 
Office, Imployment, c. For this Simi- 
litude will certainly imprint the Thing or 
Perſon ſo in our Mind, that if we do ca- 
ſually forget, we ſhall the more eaſily re- 
cover the loſt Idea; becauſe the Idea that 
we have already in Memory, and that hath 
a reſemblance and relation to that which is 
abſent in ſome known Particular, will lead 
our Fancy to it again, W 
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3. We may imprint in our Minds, and 
kx things in Memory, by thinking upon 
their Contraries or Oppoſites ; and we may 
by the ſame means better remember things 
that are almoſt blotted out of our Imagi- 
nation. Forexample; he that remembers 
an Hector, cannot forget Achilles; he that 
thinks upon a Goliab, will alſo mind a Da- 
vid e when we repreſent to our ſelves So- 
briety or Temperance, we cannot but have 
a Notion of Debauchery and Intemperance. 
Now if that which is contrary is better 
known to us, it will quickly refreſh the 
Remembrance of that which we had for- 
gotten, | | ; 

4. If we deſire to mind Things of Im- 


portance, we ought to imprint all the Cir- 


cumſtances in our Memories, of Time, 


Place, Perſons, Cauſes, &c. becauſe theſe 


Circumſtances being always in our Fancy, 
will alſo keep there the things that weintend 
to preſerve from Oblivion. And ſuch Cir- 
cumſtances will ſcarce be defac'd, it they are 
recorded in our Memories by the Aſſiſtance 


of the Eyes from the things themſelves, or 


from the ſight of them written, or otherwiſe 
appearing to this Senſe: for as a Shadow 
can never be without a Body, nor a Form 
without a Subſtance, ſo neither can the Cir- 
cumſtances be in our Minds without that 
reality that we pur poſe not to forget. * 
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5. We may think upon things, and re- 
member them by their Properties and Qna- 
lifications. For example; if we deſire to 
remember a groſs. and fat Man, we may 
think upon King Dionyſius, of whom an Au- 
- thortells us, that he grew ſo fat that he 

could ſcarce ſee, and that at laſt his Eyes 

were cloſed up with Fat: | 
6. If we deſire to remember any thing, 

let us mind that Circamſtance belonging to 
it, which is moſt admirable, remarkable, or 
ſurable to our Genius, Temper,or Intereſt 
for this will fix it in our Memories in ſuch 
a manner that it will not eaſily be forgot- 
 - | | 

7. If we have ſeveral things to record in 
our Memory, note exactly the Number of 
them, with the firſt Letter of every ſuch 
thing which may caſually make up ſome 
Name or Word; which being fixed in our 
Mind, will quickly direct us to every par- 
ticular thing that we deſign not to forget. 
For example; I deſire to remember Sugar, 
Almonds, Prunes, Oil, and Raiſins, I will 
therefore take the firſt Letter of every 
Word, and 1 find they make Sapor, which 
being fixed in the Mind, will direct me 
the ſooner to the things that I deſign to re- 
member. 8 

Some other Rules may be preſcribed for 
this ſame purpoſe, which our Ingenuity may 
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ſupply vs with, as a careful Repetition, fre- 

quent Meditation, &c. But becauſe | have 
already mention'd them before, I proceed 
to repreſent the Fancies of ſome ingenious 
Men, and a Method which they lay down, 
and which may ſometimes be uſeful con- 
feſs for the aſſiſting of an Artificial Memos - 
ry, and which indeed may very well be 
nam'd a fantaſtical Remembrance, becauſe 
italtogether depends upon the Fancy of the 
Contriver. 


; CHAP. IX. 
Of Artificial or Fantaſtical Memory or 
| Remembrance, 


A Rtificial Memory, ſaith the Philoſo- 
pher, Eſt Diſpoſitio imagigaria in mente 
rerum ſenſibilium, ſuper quas Memoria natura- 
lis reflexa, per eas admonetur ut memoratorum 
Facilius diſtin@iufq; recordari valeat : It is an 
imaginary Diſpoſition in our Mind of ſen- 
ſible things, upon which when our Memo- 
ry reflects, by them it is admoniſh'd and 
aſſiſted to remember more eaſtly and di- 
ſtinctly things that are to be minded. And, 
as Oicero ſpeaks, Conſtat ex locis veluti ex cera 
aut tabella, & imaginibus veluti figuris litera- 
| F 4 um; 
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rum; that it conſiſts ia Places and Images, &. 
Now ſome preſcribe the Imagination of a 
fair and regular Building, divided into ma- 
ny Rooms and Galleries, with differing 


Colors and diſtin& Pillars, which the Party 


muſt fancy to ſtand before him as ſo many 
Repoſitories where he is toplace the Things 
or Ideas which he deſigns to remember, or- 
dering them according to their ſeveral Cir- 
cumſtances and Qualifications, for the bet- 
ter aſliſtance of Memory. Others, inſtead 
of a Houſe, Palace or Building, have cho- 
ſen ſuch Beaſts as anſwer to all the Alpha- 
betical Letters in the Latin Tongue, and 
inſtead of Rooms have aſſign'd their ſeve- 
ral Members for our Fancy to fix our Ideas 
there,and place them for our better remem- 
brance: Theſe are the Names of the Beaſts, 
Aſinus, Baſiliſcus, Canis, Draco, Flephas, 

Faunus, Gryfus, Hircus, Tuvencus, Leo, Mus 


lus, Noctua, Ovis, Panthera, Qualea, Rhinos 


ceros, Simia, Taurus, QUrſus, Xyſtus, Hyena, 
Zachens. Every one of theſe they divide 
into five Parts or Places, into Head, Fore- 
feet, Belly, Hinder-feet, and Tail; for tnis 
Is the Order that Nature it ſelf directs, nei- 
ther can our Imagination be diſorder'd i in 


reckoning or telling them over. So that by 


this means the Fancy may have one hun- 
dred and fifteen Places to imprint the Ima- 


es of MEmoranye things, Likewiſe in the 
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Perſon ſpeaking, we may fix the Ideas of 
things to be remembred on his Head, Fore- 
head, Eyes, Mouth, Chin, and ſo down- 
wards on all his Members. But if this way 
of Remembrance be beneficial, 'tis beſt 
when the Places where we deſign to leave 
and commit our Ideas are more known and 
familiar to us: As for example, the Town 
where we live, or the City that we are beſt 
acquainted with; our Mind muſt as it were 
enter by the Gate, and proceed to the ſeve- 
ral Streets and Quarters of the City, mark- 
ing the publick Places, Churches, Friends 
Houſes, Cc. by this means we may have 
an infinite number of Places to commit 
our Ideas. And becauſe all Directions are 
beſt underſtood by Examples, I ſhall re- 
commend theſe, that this Method of re- 
membring may better be comprehended, 
. Suppoſe therefore a large and empty Houſe, 
unto which we muſt not go often but ſel- 
dom ; ſuppoſe at the entrance there is one 
Room about three foot from the Door, the 
ſecond about 12 or 15 foot, being ina 'Cor- 
ner, the third being diſtant about the ſame 
number of feet; and ſo likewiſe the fourth, 
- fifth, ſixth, ſeventh, and as many as you 
pleaſe, fancying upon them the number that 
denotes and diſtinguiſhes the Rooms and 
Corners the one from the other, that there 
mar be no Miſtake nor Confuſion i in our re- 

mem- 
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membrance; or, if you pleaſe, diſtinguiſh 
the ſeveral Rooms by other Characters than 
Numbers, Now when we have well ſet- 
tled and divided the ſeveral Rooms and 
Corners in our Imagination, where we are 
to place the Ideas for our remembrance, we 
muſt contrive ſuch a remarkable Fancy of 
that thing that we intend to put there as 
may not eaſily be forgotten, and ſuch a Fan- 
Cy as may be remarkable for Folly, Sim- 


plicity, Wiſdom, or Wonder, &c. For 


example; if I will remember any thing 
acted by another, I muſt fancy him in one 
of theſe Rooms acting in a ridiculous man- 
ner that which I deſign not to farget. Now 
the Figures that we muſt there place, ought 
to provoke to Pity, Wonder, Laughter or 
Scorn, thatit may make a deeper Impreſ- 
fion in our Fancy. Again, we may repre- 
Seat things by their Likeneſsor Contraries ; 
for example, if we deſign to remember 
Galen, we will write the name of ſome fa- 
mous Phyſician well known to us, or of 
ſome contemptible Monntebank. If we will 
remember Ovidius Naſo, we ſhall repreſent 
2 Man with a great Noſe; if Plato, we 
Hall think upon a Perſon with large Shoul- 
ders; if Criſpus, we ſhall fancy another with 
curPd Hair; and ſo of other things. But 
this Method of remembring things is cum- 


berſom and fantaſtical, and perhaps may 
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not be ſutable to every Temper and per- 


ſon; neither is it proper, or of any uſe 
for the Delivery of a Diſcourſe by Memo- 


ry, but rather for the aſſiſting our Remem- 


brance, not to forget ſome certain Paſſages 
of our Life, and of others; and we may 
make ſome uſe of it for the remembring of 
Sentences and Names. 


I ſhall conclude with juſt ſetting down 
ſome other Rules which are preſcribed by 
ſuch as recommend this kind of Artificial 
Remembrance, for the better imprinting 
the Ideas in our Mind, and the avoiding 
Confuſton. | 

1. That the things we deſign to remem- 
ber be three or four times read over or re- 
peated, before we aſſigu to them any kind 
of Images, or noted Species to preſerve 
them; for by this means we ſhall be better 
acquainted with them, and they will be leſs 
ſtrange to our [magination. 

2. We muſt know how to adapt ſuch 
Figures as are moſt ſutable to the things to 
be preſerved in our Memory, and ſuch Fi- 
gures as are known to us, that we may be 


the more quickly and eaſily minded of the 


things themſelves. 
3. Now to ſuch Figures we mult aſſign a 
convenient Action or Motion, for that makes 
2 greater Impreſſion than ſuch as are ſtill and 
| quiet 
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quiet, and the Imagination is more readily 
moved by a moving Object, than by one 
without Life and Motion. 


4. Such Figures are to be contriv'd to 


mind us of the Things as may excite the 


Paſſions of the Soul, and the Aﬀections, 


as.Sorrow, Joy, Anger, Pleaſure, Indig- 
nation, Wrath, Wonder or Compaſlion, 
Se. thereby the Soul is more concern'd in 


keeping in mind the Things and Ideas that 


we delire to preſerve. 

5. We are to make uſe of ſuch Figures 
as are proper not only for the Things, but 
alſo for the Places where we lay them up 
for our Remembrance, and ſuch as have a 
natural relation to the Places; as a Miller 
grinding in his Mill, the Fiſh in the Water, 
Birds flying in the Air, wild Bęaſts in a 
Foreſt, c. And therefore we may rather 
uſe natural Figures than artificial, or ſuch 
as our Fancy may contrive. 


6. Again, thoſe Figures muſt not be too 


mean or contemptible, nor too high above 
our ordinary Reach, Capacity, and familiar 
Acquaintance. 

7. Neither are we to make uſe of the 
ſame Figures or Images, to repreſent divers 


things at the ſame time: Therefore we muſt 


have ready in our Fancy ſeveral Images to 
picture out, or form the Ideas of the things 
chat are to be remembred. 
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8. Such Images are to be often retall'd 


y in our Mind in the ſame order as they were 

Ee placed, with their ſeveral Circumſtances ang 
Properties, and fuch as are moſt remarka- | 

0 ble and notable: for if by chance the Idea 

e be blotted out, thoſe Circumſtances will 

, quickly rene them in our memorative Fa- 

- | culty; and a frequent Repetition will make 

, a deeper Impreſſion in our Minds of the 

n things that we deſire not to forget; chiefly 

t if this Repetition be made when we are go- 


ing to lay down our Heads upon our Pil- 
lows : for it is obſervable, that what we 
think upon when we are going to ſleep, we 
ſhall have freſh in our Fancy when we a- 
wake the next Morning, - -And in thoſe In- 
tervals that welie quiet at Midnight with- 
out ſleeping, we may eaſily imprint in our 
Imagination things that will not quickly be 
forgotten. The Mind will then be more 
ſuſceptible, more retentive and tenacious of 
any Idea that we recommend to it with De- 
ö liberation, and free from the Incumbrance 
3 of Buſineſs: for he that will make uſe of 
his Memory, muſt know himſelf what time 
and ſeaſon is moſt. proper to imploy it, 
when it is moſt at liberty, and freeſt to, re- 
ceive the Impreſſions or Ideas of things. 
*Tis with Memory as with the other Facul- 
tiesand Abilities belonging to Man, there is 
; ; | a 
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a time for Action, and a time when they 
are not fir,and a Temper that renders them 


unable to produce the natural Operations. 


Such Times therefore, Seaſons and Tem- 
pers are to be choſen for the exerciſe of Me- 
mory, when it is altogether diſingag'd from 
Troubles, Impediments, and all Incum- 
brances, and freeſt for Action. Our youth- 
ful days are the moſt proper to begin to im- 
ploy this Faculty, for we then may ſpeedi- 
ly learn, and ealtly im __— this Ability to 
our - great Comfort and Advantage in the 
following courſe of our Lives. And as it has 
already bin obſerv'd, Exerciſe will render us 


by degrees more perfect : So that we ſhall 


never have cauſe to repent of the Labor and 

« Pains that we take in this caſe at the be- 
ginning of our Days. It is therefore the 
Advice of a wiſe Author, 


Nunc adbibe puro pectore verba puer; 
' Nunc te melioribus offer. A 
Quo ſemel eſt imbuta recens ſervabit odorem 


Teſta diu. 


And 4 tells us, Non tantum celeriꝭs, 
ſed etiam perfect ins imbuuntur, er a pueris 
diſcuntur. Veget. lib. 1. 


1 ſhal conclude this Treatiſe with two 


Verſes of Perſius. 
AN Mille 


l 
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Mill EROS ** & verum diſcolor ls, 


— ſuum cuiq, eſt, nec voto divitur uno, 


And with the Proverb of Heſiod, 
" Epyce vie, ſovAg 5 pow, cut 3 N. 


eo. 
And with the Saying of Tully, 


vin rtute duce, comite fortuna, omnia ſumma 
conſequi poſſumus. n 
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